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PKEFACE. 

This little book in iiUeuded piiraarilj for the stn- 

dents of such of our colleges as enjoy the services of 

iiistiuctora detailed from the Aiuiy. It is intended, 

^ therefore, for imjiilH who aro uot familiiu' with that 

coaiplu-iited machine, a modern army. Ilenee an at- 

1 tempt ha^ heen made to present plainly and clearly, 

TindiTlhe form of question nnd answer, the main points 

' of the art military. It has been lliouglit best to omit 

t]ie subject of Strategy, as that is essentially a study 

1 for generals rather than for soldiers and siibordinati? 

I commanders. 

Resting, JIH fhia book does, on "Organization and 
'.Tactics" and "The Service of Security and Informa- 
^ tton," it is thought that the inatructor can draw upon 
[ these Bourees for snch illnstraliouH, historical and 
ather, as ho may think suited to the reijuireraents 
P of bis classes. By following this course, the pupil will 
Kliave before him at all liniea Ih^ essential principles, 
twhile their apjilieation and ilhislration will be fnr- 
[' Dished by his instructor. For the section on Fortifica- 
rtiwis I am indebted to the "Manual of Militnry Field 
^Engineering," prepared at the United Stales Infantry 
[land Cavalry School. 

I wish here to ex|)ress my thanks to First Lienten- 
L ant C. T>eW, Willcox. 7lh Artillery, for valuable asaiat- 
L'ance in the preparation of the following pages; indeed, 
t. a great part of tlie preparation of the work has been 
L4el^afed to liini. 

vVitTnuR L. Waiinrr, 
Lievl. -Colonel ami Afsiflont Adpitanl-Gemral. 



PART I. 

Organization and Tactics. 



OltliASIZATlON ANU DiSrIPLINE. 

Q. State the two great aiviahme of the Art of War,- 
a define each. 

Strategy aiid Tactiea. Strategy in the art of 
ioTltigaii army iu the theater of war. with a view. to 
lacing it in »iich a iJositioii relative to the enemy as 
Mncreaee the probability of victory, to increase the 
pnBequences of victory, or to lessen the coneeqnences 
( defeat. Tactics is the art of disposing and maueu- 
Ering troops on the field of battle. 
' Q. State and define other subdivisions of the Art 

Logistics and Military Engiuei^ring. Of thesi' 
E former comprises everything relating to the movc- 
mt and snpply of iirmies. and the latter all that per 
BSds to fortitication iind to siege operations. 
I Q. Wliat snbdivisions of Tactics are often made? 
Minor Tactics and Grand Tactics; the tlrst re- 
ting to the movements of small bodies and to the 
bctics of the respective arms, while the latter inelndea 
B combination of the several arms and the handling 
I* armies in battles. Tactics may also be divided into 
DineiiTer Tactics and Fighting Tactics; the first deal- 
J with movements by which troops are brought into 
idt^on on the hallJc field, and the second with forma- 
Ipns of altflcU and defense, and with the liandling of 
»op» in acntal battle. 

r.Q. Why shonld Organisation and Tactics be con- 
beped together? 
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A. Strategy ia largely independent of all details 
of organization, arms, etc., of the army, but Tactics 
varies with all euch details. For this reason Organi- 
zation and Tactics should be treated togfther. 

Q. Define tactical organisation. 

A, Tactical organization is the arrangement of an 
army for the purpose of obtaining its most prompt 
and powerful action in response to the will of the 
comninndep. 

The Line 
(a) Tnfoniry. 

Q. Upon what unit should the organization of an 
army be based? 

A. Upon the largest body of troops that can be 
directly commanded by a single leader, and at the same 
time be able to appear in close order on the battle- 
field without risk of (|uickly incurring ruinous losses 
from the enemy's Are. This unit is known as the 
"tactical unit," and in our service is the battalion. 

Q. What is the best orgnnination for our infantry? 

A. All things considered, the best organ izatiou for 
our infantry calls for conipimies of one hundred men 
each, formed into battalions of four companies. This 
organization is in accord with our own war experience 
and with the conditions of the modern batlle field. 

Q. Give the subdivisions of the battalion down 
to and including the squad, 

A. We have first the company nnder the command 
of a captain: the company itself is divided into two 
platoons, each under the command of a lieutenant; the 
platoon breaks np into two sections, each under a ser- 
geant; and finally Ihe sections are divided into squads 
of eight men each. 
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Q. What organization iw the uduiiniBtratire unit 
,d why is it bo regarded? 

The admiDistrative uuil is the regiment. 
Three (sometimes four) battalions form the regiment. 
This IB both a tactical and an adminiHtrative unit. 
Tactically it is a necessity, for a brigadier geueral can 
easily command three regiments where he wonld 
find the control of nine battalions a matter of much 
difficulty. 

Q. What is the composition of the brigade? 
A. The brigade is the largest organization com- 
ised exclusively of infantry. In the United States 
Army it consists of three rogimenls, and has therefore 
a strength in round unmbers of SKOO rifles. Though ■ 
made up of only one arm of the service, it almost in- 
LTariably acts in conjunction with the other arms. 
•) AHiUery. 

What is the tactical unit of the artillery, and 
lOW many guns docs Ihis unit contain? 

A, The tactical unit of the artillery is the battery; 
UBnally contains six gnus, 

Q. How is artillery united into larger organi- 
lations? 

Into batlalions of two, three, or four batteries; 
le battalion of four batteries being the best. The 
■giment of artillery is a purely administrative unit, 
1^ Cavah'j. 
Q. What is the tactical unit of cavalry in our own 
' in foreign sei'viees? 
A. In most armies the tactical unit of cavalry is 
Bqnadt'on of 150 sabers. In the United States 
xmy the squadron has a war strength, in ronnd num- 
I, of 400 sabers, and is divided into four troops. 
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It is our tactical unit, and as such is particularly im- 
jiortant in respect of dismouuted action. 

Q. In our caTalry. wLat bind of organization is the 
regiment, and of what does it oonBist? 

A, In our service the cavalry regiment has three 
s(|uadrouB, and is both an administrative and a tactical 
organi7.afion. It is the largest cavalry organization 
entirely independent of the other arms. 

Q. What is the organization of foreign cavalry 
regiments? 

A. In the French and Gcrmau armies, the regi- 
ment has five Bquadrons of 150 men each; four of these 
go into the field, the fifth lieing retained as a regi- 
mental depiil. 

Q. State the compositinn of the cavalry brigade, 
diviHion, and corps. 

A, The cavalry brigade consists of thrw regi- 
ments, and should have a battery of horse artillery 
attached to it: the cavalry diviwion consists of three 
brigades of cavalry and of a battalion of horse artil- 
lery, while the cavalry corps haa three divisions and at 
least six batteries of horse artillery. At full strength 
the corps would have in round numbers 3.'),00fl men. M^f 
BO great a force of cavalry would very rarely he united 
Into one body. 
(d) The Three Arms ComUned. 

Q. State the composition of an infantry division. 

A, The infantry division is generally composed of 
all arms of the service, but is known as an "infantry" 
division, not only because its proportion of that arm is 
greater than <hat of any other, but also as a means of 
distinguishing it from a division composed of cavalry 
andhorsearlillery. The iufnntrv division is an admin- 
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iatrative as well as tactical orgauizatioo ; it consists of 

three brigades of iufautry, numbered in each division 

fUB 1st, 2d, and 3d, and a number of caralrj troops and 

Itefttteries, varying according to circumatancea. Of 

lartillery, the beet proportion is generally a battalion of 

t" batteries. The cavalry attached to a division jb 

l^tcnown as the "divisional cavalry." 

Q. What kind of unit is the army corps, and what 
ihould it constitute? 

The army corps is the siralegicnl unit. It 
ibould be complete in all its parts and constitute an 
irmy in itself, capable of acting independenily at any 
■time, and always able to act promptly as a whole. 
Q. What is the compositiou of an army corps? 
A. The fighting strength of the army corps con- 
EstH of three divisions (nambered in each corps as the 
Slat, 2d, and 3d), one or more regiments of cavalry, and 
fttiie corps artillery. 

Q. How is the command of the corps artillery 
f esereiBed ? 

The corps artillery is under the control of the 

RiBorps commander, and under the immediate orders of 

[tlie chief of artillery of the corps, being independent of 

' e divisional artillery. It may, however, be united to 

e latter. The corps artillery consists of a brigade of 

wo battalions each. 

Q. T^'hat is the ordinary strength of an army i-orps 
u round numbers? 

The size of the corps is practically the same in 
Itraries, being everyvrhere approximately 30,000 
•n. 

Q. What nonsiderations govern the strength of an 
Earniy corps? 
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A. A corps of 30,000 men marehing on a Bingle ro(M 
— the usual case — forms a column about fifteen mile^ 
long. Its rear is cODsequentlj a day's march frc 
the head of the column. A greater strength woo] 
therefore make the column so long that its head migKJ 
be defeated before the rear could arrive on the f 
The strength assumpd may therefore be regarded aaJ 
maximum. Considerations of marching and of depl^^ 
ment make it undesirable to have a corps of smal^ 
size. 

Q. What considerations govern in the grouping 6 
army corps into armies? 

A. Ad "army" should consist of not fewer than 
three nor more than six army corps. An army of more 
than six corps has been shown by experience to be un- 
wieldy; if of fewer than three corps, then the neces- 
sity of having a reserve causes the unity of one of 
these to be broken up. 

Q. Upon what does the question of the proportion 
of the three arms depend? 

A, Upon the nature of the theater of operations, 
the composition of the enemy's forces, the special 
adaptability of the people of the country to one arjn 
rather than to another, and even on the casualties of' 
the campaign. 

Q. State the rule for the proportion of artillery in 
general, and also under unfavorable circumstances. 

.\. Generally from three to four guns for every 
IflOO men of the other arms. This proportion would, 
however, have to be reduced in difficult, thickly wood- 
ed, or mountainous country, or, indeed, in any country 
where the roads are few and poor. While the pro- 
portion of guns to infantry cannot be definitely fixed, 
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it may be safely prescribed that the guns with an army 
should be ae many as can be promptly brought upon 
the field of battle and effectively used there. 

Q. How does the proportion of cavalry vary, and 
what should be the rule witli us? 

I., The proportion of cavalry to the other arms 
varies exceedingly. In uur own ease it ought to be 
such as to enable our cavalry speedily to overwhelm 
any to which it may be opposed, no matter what the 
proportion may be to the other arms. 
(e) Special Troops, 

Q. What are special troops? 

A. Those of the Engineer and of the Signal Corps, 
and of the Medical and of the Quartermaster Depart- 
- menlB. 

Q. What are the duties of engineer troops in the 
United States Army? 

A. They perform Ihe duties of sappers and miners, 
and of pontoueers. 

Q. How should the bridge train of our army be 
organized and handled? 

i. Each of our corps t^hould have a battalion of 
j' engineer troops, and a bridge train capable of spanning 
' a stream 300 yards wide. This corps train should, 
F as a rule, be kept intact, with provision for uniting the 
'_ .trains of the several corps under the chief engineer of 
"ihe army whenever expedient. 

Q. State the strength, dulies, and o<juipment of 
1 the signal troops with an army corps. 

i. The signal corps is charged with the manage- 

■ iaent of the field telegraph, of the military balloons, 

and with the service of signalling generally. A com- 

panyof 5 ofBcers and of 175 men should be attached 
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le infantry should be promptly supplied, and how is 
^it carried? 

A. The infantry should have at least 200 rounds 
Jper man ; of these, 100 are carried oa the person, 6i in 
' le small-arm ammunition wagon, and the remainder 
the ammunition columns. 

Q. What is thp amount of ammunition carried for 
le field batteries? 

r eaeh field battery 231 rounds per gun are 
carried, as follows: 42 in each limber, and 126 in each 
of the nine caissons, the remainder being with the am- 
munition columns. 

Q. \Vhal is Ihc amount of ammunition carried for 
le horse batteries? 

231 rounds per gun, 1(18 being with the bat- 
fries and the remainder with the ammunition columns. 
Q. How^ is the ammunition column commanded, 
LOW divided, and to what is it attached? 

. The ammunition column is under the command 
artillery ofBeer, and is attached to the cqrps artil- 
lery. It is divided into four sections, one for each divi- 
sion and one for the corps artillery. 

Q. What is the organization of the corps train, 
id what does it carry? 

The corps train carries five days' supplies of 
•ations and of forage. It should ordinarily be dinded 
into four parts, three provision columns and one forage- 
column. 

Q. What does the baggage train cany? 

The necessary camp equipage of thf several 
.dfjuarters. 

Q, What is the total transportation of an army 
irpfiat full Htrengtii? 
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A. More than 1000 wagona and more than 5000 
animals, exclusive of via^oDS and catsBODS attached to 
batteries. 

Q. By whom should the service of the train be 
performed? 

A. By trained ipiarlermasfer's men; if these are 
not available, then b.v hired civiliiins or by details from 
the line. 

TkeSlaff. 

Q. What are the principal duliesof a commauding 
general, and how is he relieved of a part of them? 

A. The commanding general is charged with the 
maintenance of the efficiency of his army and with the 
proper conduct of military operations, and liis respon- 
sibility extends to a niiiltitQde of details, the [KTSonal 
supervision of which is beyond the powers of any one 
man — e. g., supply, equipment, the preparation and 
prompt communication of orderB, etc. These details 
are attended to by his staff, and <m the quality of the 
staff of an army depends in the highest degree Us 
efficiency. 

Q. State the duties and responsibilities of the chief 
of staff. 

A. The chief of stuff gives expression in written 
orders to the will of the commander, and attends to all 
his military corrpspondt'nce. lie is responsible for all 
the details involved in llie general inslructions of the 
commanding general, relative to the marching, camp- 
ing, and seiurily of the aimy; he sees to it that all 
orders given are jiroperly carried out, and must be pre- 
pared at any moment to give his chief an accurate 
account of the nnnibers, position, and condition of the 
general command. 

Q. What officers should be under the command of 
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^e chief of staff, and what is meant by llie military j 

1. The rhief of stsiff should have undet- Iiia rom- 
d But^h offlrprB of theAdjiilaiit-GenerarH Hiid of the J 
Bneiter'torfifnerdrB dcpiirlinenlB as may be uecfssary \ 
f lucmbcrH of llie comniaiidcr's slaFf. Tliesi*, with llie 
aides- decamp of the comma n ding general, Uip chief of 
artillery, the chief or iDsiioctor of cavalry, llie chief ] 
engineer, the t-liief signal officer, and the provost iiiar- 
rshal general, make up the military aa diBtiunuished 
[Irora the administrative staff. 

Q. ^Vhatare the duties of the provost marshal? 
He preserves proper police in the army, pro- 
tects tlie inhabitants from iiilhif;c' and violence, arrests 
btragglers and deNcrtiTM. fonlrols camp- followers, and ' 
jtlSB charge of prisoners and <if deserters. He is iii 
uditioii the chief of the secret service and the com- 
lauding ofllcer of the provost guard. 
. Q. What !ire the dnties of thi- chief si(i;nal officer, 
bod of the chiefs of artillery and of cavalry, and of the 
thief engineer? 

The chief signal officer has charge of the mili- 
y telegraph, of signal stations, and of balloons, and 
^muiands the signal troops. 

The chief of artillery has general charge of tlie ar- 
ptlery material of the army, is inspector of artil- 
Tery, and is the principal assistant nf the comniand- 
Wgeiiertll in all (lint relates to his arm. He does not 
ntinand, except when the artillery of two or more 
iOt^U is combined in action. 

The chief of cavalry should he in active command 
ht all the cavalry of the army, and should hiibltually 
ii(in tn person with the force nnder liis command. , 
liie chief engineer ofllcer lins duties analogous to 




those of tlie chief of artillery. He liae general charge 
of all engineer operationB on a large scale, 

Q. Enumerate the ofiicers oE the administrative 
staff, and state the duties of each. 

A. As the name implies, the administrative stall 
has charge of general questions of administration, sup- 
ply, and equipment. It is made up of: 

The judge advocate at the headquarters of the army, 
who has general suiieivisiun of the proceedings of 
courts-martial and of courts of inquiry, etc. 

The commissary of musters, who makes all mtis- 
ters into and out of the service, and exercises general 
supervision over all muster- and pay-rolls. 

The chief ordnance ofllcer, who is charged with the 
supply of arms, anmiuuition, equipment, etc., for all 
three arms. 

The chief quarlwmiister, who is responsible for 
forage, transitortation, clothing, camp and garrisoo 
equipage, and for the management of trains. 

The chief commissary of subsistence, who has 
charge of the food-supply of the army. 

The chief paymaster, who pays the army. 

The medical direetrir, who has charge of the hos- 
pital and ambulance service, and of everything relat- 
ing to the care of the siclt and wounded. 

Q. Of what officers are stafTs of an army corps and 
of a division composed? 

A, Of ajiproximately llie same ofiicers as those of 
the staff of an army. They are reduced in number, 
however, in (he ratio of the lesser importance of their 
duties, as determined by the smaller niimVicr of men 
they have to deal with, 

Q. Ciive the composition of an infantry division, 
and of an army corps. 
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22 Elements of Military' Science. 

Q. What is the difference between the "fighting 
strength'' and the "ration strength'- of a corps? 

A. By **fighting strength" is meant all the men 
exclusive of officers who take position in the line of 
battle and fight; the "ration strength" is equal to the 
sum of the "fighting strength" and the non-combatants. 
Q. State the j^roper rank of the commanders of the 
different organizations. 

A. Of a company, troop, or battery. ..captain 

battalion major 

regiment colonel 

brigade brigadier-general 

division major-general 

armycorj)S lieutenant-general 

army general. 

aggregation of armies general-in-cliief, 

generalissimo, or caj)tain-general 
Q. What is the necessity for recruitment? 
A. Losses from whatsoever source begin with the 
camj)aign itself, and g(*nerally n^acli a maximum at 
the time of the sev(»r(»st fighting, which is also the 
])eriod of greatest fatigue and hardship. Stragglers 
and des(M'ters also help in reducing the strength of an 
army. Tlence the necessity of recruiting from the very 
outset. 

il. Give the two general methods of recruiting an 
armv. 

A. PMrst, by replacing losses in each regiment by 
recruits from its own dfpof : scn-ond, by adding new 
regim(»nts to the army. 

The firsf system prevails in Europe, and is un doubt- 
(»dly \\w l)(»Uer. The second system was generally em- 
])loyed in the Ignited States during the Civil War, and 

was pernicious in the extreme. 
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Q, Define disfipline. 

A. Discipline is that quality posseseed hy efQoifnt 
I soldiers wliicli causes CRch to appreciate and, accept i 
'j without question tlie powers and limitations of his ' 
I rank; which inspires each with confldt'uce in the mili- 
' tarj- steadfastness of his comrades, and makes obedi- 
ence to his lawful superiors a second nature. The ' 
object of discipline is ill every case the same: to cause ^ 
the army to respond to the will of the commander. 

Q. What two tjeneral methods are there for pro- 
moting discipline, and which is the better? 

A. Rewards and jmni^hmentB; and of these the . 
former is the better. In practice both are utilized. 
Q. What are the best evidences of true discipline? 
A. The nnmurmuring endurance of hardships by 
y the soldiers and Iheir willing, energetic, and persistent ( 
I efforts to perform their whole duty in the pi-esence of 
T tile enemy, a minimnm of siragplers on the march 
' and of skulkers in battle, are the best proof of good 
discipline. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Characteristics of tiik 'I'^ihee Arms. 

Q. State tie powers and limitations of infantt 

A. Both numerically and in the effects of its 8 
tion the infantrv is the most important part of 1 
army. It cau operate on all kinds of ground, is equallS 
adapted to offensive and to defensive action, and < 
act either at a halt or in motion. It is, however, limits 
to the pace of the individnal man, and its action if 
fined to the range of tlie rifle. 

Q. Describe the arms and action of infantry. 

A. Its weapons are the rifle and bayonet; its s 
tion, Are, sbocli, and a combination of these two. 
these, flre-action is the most important, but it musfh 
supplemented, in general, bv real or threatened shoe^ 
Actual shock is very rare. 

Q. TXTiat is the pace of infantry? 

A. At drill. 100 yards to the minute; on the n 
about 88 yards a minute; in double time, this pace \ 
increased to 147 yards a minute. The marching pa) 
of infantry, in good condition on fjood roads, is J 
miles an hour, or. including lialts, ivmn 2Xi to 2.75 mil^ 
an hour. The state of the weather, the nature of t 
roads, and other conditions beyond human contpoj 
may greatly reduce this late. 

Q. State the essential qualities of infantry. 

A. The value of infantry depends on the effectiv^ 
nesa of its fire-action, and nn its ability to avoid dg 
efnictire losses from the fire of the enemy. Hence t 
infantry soldier must be carefully trained in fire di« 
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pline, and in tactical maiienvers; he must be armed 
with the magazine rifle; he must carry at least 100 

Iiunds on liia person : he must be equipped with a aer- 
ceable intrenclaing tool, and must be provided with 
bayonet as a weapon of last resort. 
Q, Of what does the action of cavalry consist? 
A, Of shock-action, of dismounted fire-action, of 
ounted fire action, and of di'tached action. 
Q. When is shock-action of value, on whnt does 
it depend, and how is it supplemented? 

A. Shock-action is purely offensive, and of course 
implies motion; hence its effect depends on the weight 
and velocity of the horse and rider, the horse being the 
real weapon, and the saber, lance, etc., only supple- 
mentary. 

Q. Why shonld cavalry be armed with the carbine? 
A. Cavalry shonld be armed with the carbine in 
order not to bo helpless on the tactical defensive, and 
in order that it may be capable of independent opera- 
tions. The opportunities of dismounted fire-action are 
many; as, for example, the seizure and holding of an 
important point until the infantry can come up, the 
quick reinforcement of hard-pressed infantry, etc. 
■Q. WTien may mounted fire-action be used? 
A. Mounted fire-action with the carbine is rare, 
but it may be used by skirmishers in pushinp back a 
retiring line of the enemy, or in covering a retreat 
when pursuit is so strong as to make it unsafe to dis- 
mount or inexpedient to charge. 

Q. What is the detached action of cavalry, and 
why is it specially importnnt? 

A, Detached action includes all scouting, recon- 
noitering, and raiding duty, whether by large or by 
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Q. What are the weapons of the trooi»er in the 
tJnited States and in Europe? 

In the United States, the saber, magazine 
Karbine, and rcvtilver; in Europe, the lance is generally 
ptdded and the pevolver discarded. 

Q. What is the pace of cavalry nnder varying 
ionditions? 



The wall; 4 milesan hour. 

Maneuvering trot 8 miles an hour. 

Slow trot (i to (1.5 miles an hour. 

Altfrnate trot and wallt 5 miles an hour. 

Maneuvering gallop 12 milesanhonr. 

Alternate trot and gallop 10 miles an hour. 

Pull gallop 1() miles an hour. 

kQ. State the powers and limitatione of cavalry. 
A. It can rapidly transport itself to the point 
here it is needed, and ran take advantage of oppor- 
tunities that would vanish before the infantry could 
strike: it can check an enemy by its manifest readiness 
to strike; it can perform reconnaissance work wholly 
[npossible for infantry, and without it adequate pnr- 
jjt is out of the iiuestion. It is, however, a very costly 
, costing aa it does three times as ranch as the 
lifantry. and its nse on the field of battle is rarer than 
Slat of the other two arms. 

Q. Into what is artillery primarily divided? 
A. Into heavy and into light. 
Q. Define each of these. 

Heavy artillery embraces all the guns need in 
fcge operationn or in batteries of position; the'latter 
ping batteries of heavy guns used on the battlefield 
> defend or to attack very important points, and in 
|iJcb mobility is Bscriflced to deatruefive power. 
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Ijiglit artillery compriseR horee, field, and lootintf^ 
batten eB. 

Q. For what is horse artillery 8pef:ially designd 
and what ie its eBsential characteristic? 

A. For service with cavalry; and therefore \ 
essential characteristic is mobility. The canHonej 
nre consequently monnted. In our service it is a 
with a 3.2-inch breech -loading rifle. 

Q. 'What Itinds nf batteries nre included ia 1 
artillery ? 

A. Heavy field and light field; the former, ia | 
T'nited Stales, having the 3.B-incL gun. and the laa 
Ihe 3.2-incIi, In this sort of artillery the cannona 
march by the Riins. or else are monnted on the a 
nition chests or axle seats. 

Q. Describe mountain batteries. 

A. These are for use in monntainnus refrfni 
repnnR where the rnadR are bad nod traction dilllci 
In our service the gun nsed is the Hotchkiss monnfal 
rifle, l.SB-inch caliber. 

Q. \^"hat are the nrins of artillery? 

A. The gun is the special arm of the artill^ 
The sergeants are armed with the saber and revolt 
and the other men with the revolver and knife. 

Q. What is the pace of arlillery under ' 
conditions? 

A. The some aa that of cavalry. In the Seldf^ 
trot is the maneuvering pace, the gallop being ( 
tional. Horse artillery gallops whenever caVl 
would have to gallop. 

Q. State the powers and limitations of artill^ 
1. It is Ihe only arm that can destroy matei 
objects at a distance, and is largely independent of* 
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wraonal factor, as its acliou is at a dietance from the 
■"gaoa. It is incapalile of iudepeudent aftion, and is 
limited to fire-action, aud tliis only when at a halt in 
battery. Like the cavalry, it is expenBive and hard to 
train. From its nature it is bulky, taking up a great 
deal of space on the march. Lastly, it can be neu- 
tralized by thti destruction of its materiel as well as by 
■that of its pertonnel. 

Q. What is the range of field artillery, and into 
bat zones is it divided? 

t'nder favorable conditions, good results may 
le expected at 3 miles; but, as a rule, 3000 yards 
may be taken as the extreme effective range. From 
this point to the enemy, the field, in respect of range, 
may be ri>garded as composed of three zones: (1) long 
sange, from 3000 to 2000 yards; within this zone artil- 
effective and has but little to fear from infantry 
(2) medium range, 2000 to SOO yards; the flre- 
feflfect of artillery inereasis, but il is seriously exposed 
;o the hostile artillery; (3) short range, within 800 
'ards; artillery should not be used within this range, 
its annihilation by infantry fire is justified by 
le effect to be produced. 

Q. State the kinds of iirlillerv fire, and describe 
ich. 
A. Direct fire, from guns using Kcrvice charges, 
angle of elevation being less than 15 degrees; 
Indirect or curved flre, from guns nsing reduced 
charges, and from mortars and howitzers at any angle 
less than l!y degrees; 

High-angle flre, from guns, mortars, and liowitii- 
, at any angle greater than 15 degrees; 
IVontal flre, in which the line of flre is perpendic- 
iartothe hostile front; 
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Obliijue firi>, iti wtiicli the Hue of fire is obliqo^^ 
tlie hostile front; 

Enfilade Are, from guns in the piolongatic 
enem.v's line; if tliie fire sweeps the front of 
sive line, it ia called tIanUing fire; 

KeverBe Kre, on the rear of the enemy; 

Oroea flre, in which the projectiles from guns in 
dilfercut {Kmitiont^ crosn one another's yalhs ou or in 
front of the eiiemj-'s line. 

Q. Give the classification of shell, and describe 
each. 

A. Shell are divided into comiuoD and torpedo. 
Common shell are hollow cast-iron or steel cylinders 
with ogival heiids, closed at the end and filled with 
powder, Torpedo shell nrc filled with gunciitton or 
other high explosive. 

Q. Describe the shrapuel. 

A. The shrapnel is a. hollow projectile filled with 
bnllets, and has a bursting charge only just powerful 
enough to burst the envelope and release the bullets; 
these tlii'ii go on with the velocity of the projectile at 
the nionieiil of burst. 

Q. Describe (be ranialer. 

A, Canister is a tin cyliuder filled witli bullets, 
kept in place by tilling llie interstices with sand, saw- 
dust, etc. The cylinder ia broken by the shoclc of dis- 
charge, a^d tile bullets then scalier. It is an obsnies 
cent projectile. 

(J, State the hinds and uaea of fuses, 

A. Fiisea are used to burst the shell and shrapnel. 
There are three kinds: 

1. Time fuse, ignited by the discharge of the piece, 

1 BO arranged as to burn n certain predetermined 
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length of time befort the fire reaches the bursting 
charge; 

2. PerciiBsion fuse, igniting the bursting charge by 
the shock of impact; 

3. Combination fuse, pose^'ssiti^ the ]ii-o]iwtit'S uf 
the two o I hers. 

Q. When should I'oniniun shell be used? 
A. Thej- fihoiild be used to destroy parapets, 
hoiiscH, and iu general against all material objects; 
Ibey are also of value against troops in mass, and. iu 
trial shots, to determine the range. They are effect- 
ive at 4(100 yards. 

Q. When should torpedo or mine shell be used? 

A. Against trnops under cover. 

Q. When and how shonld shrapnel be used? 

A. Against troojiK in all formations, in the open 

or tinder shelter. It is the projectile against flesh and 
blood. Effective at :iOll() yards, at llOn and 'under 
its effects are absolutely annihilating if the field be 
ojjen and the guns skilfully used. It is burst iu rhc 
air by a time fuse. 

Q, Define the term "rapid-fire" gun. 
A. A rapid-fire gnn is any single-barrelled gun 
using fised ammunition — that is, ammunition iii 
wbiih ihe jirojertile. charge, and primer are so com- 
bined Uiat only one motion is necessary in loading. 
Q. Define the term "machine gun," and state to 
lat use these guns may be put. 
A, A machine gun is any combination of breech- 
ing rifled barrels, nsing fixed ammunition, grouped 
int an axis or else disposed horizontally, and loaded 
IBred in succession by a suitable mechanical con- 
nce at the breeih. the empty cartridges being 
latically ejected. 
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Q. How may these guns be employed? 

A. They should be placed in separate batter- 
ies, not pitted against artillery; they form, however, 
a part of the general artillery command. They are fre- 
quently valuable to cavalry on raids, and to the defen- 
sive in holding advanced posts, in flanking fronts, etc., 
but to the ojffensive their use is doubtful. 

Q. What two kinds of cover may be obtained for 
field guns? 

A. Artificial and natural. Natural cover is any 
feature of the ground that will intercept or turn a pro- 
jectile, or so conceal the pieces as to deceive the enemy 
in respect of the range. Artificial cover consists of 
ordinary intrenchments, of gun-pits, and of portable 
shields. 
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CHAPTER III, 

Infantkv in Attack and ik Dkiense. 

y. WLat J8 tLt ol>jei;t of tlie altatk? 
A. The fyrcible yxpulsioii of tiit; eueniy from liis 
positiOD. Fire-act iuu aloue muuot ui:complUh this^ 
lieuct; a jsuc-ce&HfuI uiiiick iiiiplies the abilit; to reucli 
tlie defeudei-'s poeitioii. The uLject, tiierefore, of au 
anack formaiiou is to arrange aud luovu troops au as 
to escape destructive losses, aud to reacli the tioatile 
"^'•ositiou with a force Buperiur or at least equal to that 
f ttie en em J. 

Q. What couditiODB should na attack formatiuu 
latiafy? 

It should enable the troops to make the 
MjBt effective use of the rifle. 

2. It should present the least favorable target 
B the enemy, and allow advantage to be taken of the 

iielteriug features of the ground. 

3. It should admit telerity of movement, so as to 
^ort&B the period of ctposure to the hostile fire. 

i. It should enaldii the attack to deliver a shock 
t the end of the flre-ai-tion. 
Q. How are the first two ronditiona satisfied? 
By a firing linu of skirmishers or of squads at 
sitahle intervals, supimrted by troops belonging to 
the same battalion. 

Q. What should Hit- front of the firing line be 
equal tb? 

11 should be equal to the front of the battal- 
1 in close order. The ertreme firing front of a bat- 
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tallon in a regiment ebould not exceed one and a half 
times tlie front of Llie battalion in close order. In 
general the maximum front is regulated by the Deces- 
sitj of control bj the battalion commander; the min- 
imum, by the reiiuiremeat that each man must have 
room enough to use his rifle with effect. 

Q. How are losses in the firing line replaced? 

A. By a portion of the battalion following as a 
support, at Bueh distance and in such formation as to 
reinforce the (Iring line readily without incurring 
serious losses ilself. As the action proceeds, the 
distance between Ihese two bodies decrease until the 
support is finally absorbed. 

Q. How are the flanks of the firing Hue |ir"te".:ted? 

A. By the reserve. Equal in numbers to the 
firing line and iLe support combined, the reserve is a 
body held in band for use on eitlier flank or at any 
part of the line that may be pierced by a counterthnist 
of the enemy. 

Q. As the attack approaches the tiring line, what 
becomes of the reserve? 

A. It is merged in the firing line. 

Q. Is the advance of the reserve sufficient to 
cuny forward the firing line to the final assault? 

A. As a rule. not. In general a second line has 
lu be called on, and even a third line ia sometimes re- 
quiretl lo clinch the results of attack. 

Q. Give the main divisions of an attacking force, 

A. If is divided primarily into firing line.support, 
and reserve. The first two make up Ihe fighting line, 
and the fighting fine with the reserve constitute the 
first line. This first line is generally Hupported by a 
second line, and these two together by a third. 
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Q. How have tlic functtoua of the skirmiali line 
iflDged, wliat (liffii^uUy has ariseti in consequence, 

i what measures have to bt; takeu to correct it? 

The Bkirmisli line, formerly used to feel and to 
p the enemy or to cover a deployment, has now 
become the most importaut element, not only begin- 
ning the action, but carrying it on to the end. As 
Bkimiishers aie harder to control than the same num- 
ber of men would be if in close order, there has result- 
ed an increased difficulty of command joined to a ten- 
dency on the part of the men to gel out of hand and to 
waste their ammunition. These dilllculUes are reme- 
died in a certain degree by a subdivision of the com- 
pany into squads, by stringent discipline, and by care- 
ful instruction in fire discipline, 

Q. Define fire discipline, and give the five rules 
required by it, 

A, Fire discipline is the instinctive habit, devel- 
oped in the men by instruction and training, of com- 
mencing or ceasing or relaxing the Are, or of concen- 
trating it upon a defined object, all in obedience to the 
[ill of the commander. Hence the following rules: 

Never Are except when ordered, and then only the 

mber of cartridges indicated. 

Never Are after the command or signal "Cease 

Never fire except at the named objective. 

Never fail to adjust the sight at the range uamed. 

Always aim at the feet of the enemy. 

Q. Is the observance of these simple rules easy in 

No; for in the excitement of battle the men 
Miome 80 absorbed in the act of firing that they per- 
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form the motioua automatically rather than intelll- 
gently, and Beem to be actuated by a deBire to Are rap- 
idly rather thau with ett'ect, 

Q. Why is longrauge Are generally to be depre- 
cated ? 

A. Because it might lead to exhaustion of ammn- 
nitiou before reachiug the must effective ranges. 

Q. When may lung-range tire be forced on an 
aHHailaut? 

A. When the enemy uses it with effect, under 
which circumstaucea troops become demoralized un- 
less allowed to return it. It should stop, though, when 
the reasons for its employment have ceased to exist. 

Q. W'hen long-range fire is used by the assailant, 
what troops should be charged with replying to it, 
and what target should these troops select? 

A. Troops in close order, hring agaiust ma^Bee of 
the enemy if possible. 

Q, How close should the attacking infantry ad- 
vance before oiieniug fire, and how close can it usually 
advance? 

A. If possible, the attacking infantry should ad- 
vance to within 500 yards of the enemy before open- 
ing fire. It is rarely the case, however, that infantry 
can get up to 7IJ0 — SCO yards without being compelled 
to open fire. This latter limit it ought to reach, 
though, if its morale is good and it is well suppoi-ted 
by its own artillery. 

Q. How must the attacking infantry obtain pro- 
tection at the longer ranges? 

A, Prom its own artillery, which is expected to 
keep down the hostile artillery fire, and iu auy case to 
divert it from the advancing infantry. 
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Q. State why volley firing is desirablp, the objec- 
tioDs to it, when it is poBsible, and what should be 
done when the men are disconcerted. 

A. Volley firiofr is desirable, because the men are 
more easily kept in hand, the expenditure of ammnni- 
tion is more eaeily regulated, the objertive of fire can 
changed at any moment, and the effect on the en- 
r is more demoralizing than that of fire at will, 
the other hand, the leader is not sure that eaoh 
man has finished aiming, and the quick command to 
fire is calculated to oanse an inipulsive pnll of Ihe 
trigger and so derange the aim. At very close quar- 
ters independent fire is more advantageous. 

Volley firing is jiossible only when the men are cool 
^ongh to understand and obey <irders. When it in 
loticed that the men are disconcerted, and are firing 
igged rollfVH. the fire at will Bhould be nrdered. 
Q. What mnst he the state of discipline if good 
Its are to flow from volley firing? 
i. The men must be so trained as to fire only the 
imber of cartridges indicated, and will, if the nom- 
be not indicated, cease firing on hearing the signal 
that effect. 

Q. When should rapid fire begin, and what 
\on\6 then be done? 

Bapid fire should, if possible, be f>o«tponed nn 
til jnst before the final assault. At this point bay- 
onets f^hould he fixed, and as intense a fire as powible 
^ dire<'ted siraiglif to the front. 

How in protection from the enemy's (Ire to be 
t at the shorter ranges, and what conditiouR 
cover fnlflll? 
I Froteetion must be sought in the nne of nat- 
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oT«r, what two tkiiies f&osH the 

IWt;.T r " 

X. S9i walj to Uke adTaot*^ ef It, bvt to Iea.T« 
it 0« aa oHiT to that effect. 

Q. WltT are ibe nulw* made, wkat r«^iUat«s 
tkeir dtvtaace. and bow ai^ tbey made? 

A. W^enerer Ibe enetiiT'e fire permits, tbe ad- 
na«e cboald be nniatt^nipted. Bat on arrning witb- 
ia SOO — 600 yard* nf tb«- boMiIe positioa, tbe fire is so 
bo* lliat eren if the n-mainin^ spac« were passed orer 
la dimtile lim*-, ih* men would be swept oat nt exist- 
ence, Kyen i( (bej wwe nnt. they would be so wioded 
that they moid nut ftiipie*^ id the hand-ti>-bajid coo- 
flicL The »iiaf(r it* eher^-fon? povered by the sa>.-ce««ioD 
of m«hMi «r bouDdii. Tbeup give the men an opprtrta- 
niiy 10 reeover Iheif wind, ro protect tbemselTeg by 
DtKb <^over tw may be arailable. and to diminish the 
ftffecfn <if the h/mtilf Are by the iDteoBity of their own, 
Oenerally tb«f length of a r»»b shonld be from 30 to 50 
yardd, and it may be made eitber by the entire line or 
by a frai^lion of it. The latter is the better method. 
iiM the udvati'-e of a fraction is covered by the fire of 
it* nelgbhord. 

Q. Why sbonld the fraetions of the line alt^- 
nating in nmbeii be large? 

A. If nmall. the front of Are will be too restricted, 
id iliere will be <Iiitiger of the troops iii front 
• from fheir own men in rear. 
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At the opening of the fight what proportion of 
■the men should be iu the firing line? 

Generally not more than one-fourth. The rifle 

, most effectiyely haudled when Ihe skirmish line 

8 of one man to each yard of front. 

Q. Why should great 'care be taken to give the 

woper direction to the firing line when it first moTee 

3 the attack ? 

Because a change of dirt'ction under a heavy 
ire is always difficult and often impaBsihle. 
Q. The firing line is essentinlly what? 

Essentially the fighting part of the army; the 
Ither parts of the infantry are merely to repair its 
koBseB. protect its flanks, and reinforce it when nec- 
SBsary. 

Q. Wliv and how are scouts used in the infantry 
[attack? 

Almost invariably the ground over which the 

Jbttack advanciis is broken, and contains features that 

pBre either shelters or ohBtacIes. Scouts are therefore 

lent out to the front to make a rapid reconnaissance 

^nd to signal information to the troops in rear. They 

kpe sent out usually as soon as the troops arrive with- 

'a the zone of artillery fire, preceding the akirmisbera 

y 150 yards, more or less, and uniting with the firing 

jie when it (-omes to within SOO yards of the enemy. 

Q. What is the two-fold object of the support? 

To protect the flanks of the firing line, if on 

e flank of the general line, and to guard against the 

bemy breaking through any gaps that may exist in 

S^e firing line. These matters, though, are secondary, 

iramonnt function of the support being to rein- 

tcirce the firing line. 
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Q. By what (.-oiisideratioiiH is Ihc strcugth of t 
support affected? 

A. Its atretiK*li depends oil the degree of coyi 
afforded by thf ground over wliich the advance ) 
made. Hence in open ground the support should 1 
stronger than in ground offering shelter to the att 
At the beginning of the advance the support shoaJ 
be equal to at least one-half of the firing line; in f 
eral the two are of the same strength. 

Q. What is usually the distance of the sappt 
from the firing line at the beginning of the att 

A. About 200 yards. This distance is not \ 
variable, being affected by circumstances of terrain 
and of Are. For example, it is greater on open 
ground than on ground affording shelter. No matter 
what the nature of the ground may be, the support 
should always be near enough to reinforce the firing 
line promptly; and, on the other hand, must, if possi- 
ble, be far enough back to escape serious loss. 

Q. How is the firing line reinforeed from the 
support? 

A. The best method is to send forward squads 
rather than single men, which tihould, as far as pos- 
sible, fill the gaps of the firing line. But this method 
is not always practicable, and then the only thing to 
be done is to send forward individual men to find 
places as best they can. 

Q. Why is the choice of the time to reinforce the 
firing line a matter of the greatest importance? 

A. If delayed too long, the men will rush forward ^ 
singly or in small anuads. and the support will, with- 
out orders, melt away into the finng line. On the 
other hand, reinforcement should be delayed as long 
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l^ae possible, as the moral effect is greater in the later 

■ than in the earlier stages of the fight. 

Q. State Iht' general object of the rcHerve, 

A. To guard the flanks nnd to reinforce the firing 



Q. How slionld the reserve be formed, and where 
held relatively to the troops in front? 

A. As long as possible, in column ; and held in 
I rear of the center or of the most exposed flank. 

Q. What should be the distance of the reserve 
•om the bodies of troops in front at the beginning of 
she attack, and how does (his distance change as the 
ftattaek -progrespes? 

At the beginning of the attack the reserve 

L%honld be from .500 to 7()0 yards from the firing line. 

&B the attack proceeds this distance diminishes, for 

3ie firing line halts to fire, while the reserve advances 

Bnnin term p ted 1 _v . 

Q. How should tlie distance of the reserve from 
[the firing line compare with that of the firing line 
^rom.the enemy? 

A, It should always be less; otherwise the enemy 
flight overwhelm the firing line before the reserve 
SOnld get up. 

Q. How and when are reinforcements sent for- 
ward from the reserve? 
■ A. Rarely by throwing the reserve bodily into the 
ring line, usually by feeding it steadily into the flr- 
'pg line when the latter is about 400 yards from the 
aiemy. A portion is always held in hand for reinforc 
Jig just before the final assault. 

Q. What should be the strength of the reserve as 
tompared with the firing line and support, and what 
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should the atrengtli always be at the beginning of t 
fight? 

A. Btfore it begins reinforcing, the i 
should be equal to the firing line and support eoni- 
bined. As a rule, it is equal to all in front of it, and 
at the opening of the combat, it should never be leas 
than one-fotirth of the entire first line. 

Q, What are the objects of the second line? 

A. To carry the first line with it in the final 
assault, should it be likely that a atubboru assault is 
to be encountered, to gnard the flanks of the first line, 
and to renew the fight in case the first line is repulsed, 

Q. What is llie strength of the second line, its dis- 
tance from the first, and under whose command 
should it he placed? 

A. lis strength varies from one-third of the first 
to equality with it. .At the beginning of the attack 
it should be ROn yards in rear of the first, and should 
be under the command of the officer in charge of the 
first line, bo that the same mind that directs the at- 
tack may control the reinforcements at the critical 
moments. 

Q. What are the duties of the third line? 

A. The final assault must of course result in 
either success or failnrc. To the former case, the 
troopa, disorRnnized by assault, are in no condition to 
meet a counter-charge by the enemy's reserves. It 
is to meet this counter-assault that the third line is 
specially intended. Moreover, the third line holds 
the captured position, which the assimlting troops 
may not always be able to do. and conducts (he pur- 
suit. In case of the repulse of the attaclc, the third 
line covers the re-formation or retreat of the defeated 
troops. 
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commauda the third line, what is its diB- 
tance from thi' second, und what is its strength? 

.\. It IB not uetesBflrily under the commaud of 
the officer commandiug the other two, but is gener- 
ally under the immediate ooalrol of the commanding 
ofllcer of the entire force oompoBiiig the three lines. 
ItB distance from the second at the beginning of the 
attack is iihout 6C0 yards, and its strength varieB, be- 
ing greater than that of the second and often equal 
to that of the first. 

Q. What should he llio formation of a regiment 
of infantry for tho attack? 

regiment should be drawn up in two or 
^three lines, Tlie mnximiim front should not be 
'greater than that of the regiment in one line in close 
order, increased by one-half the interval between ad- 
jacent I'egimeiitR. If formed in two Hii(»s, the first 
line is composed of two baflalions, the second of one; 
if formed in three lines, each is composed of one tiat- 
talion, this being the formation generally adopted. 
In all cases the distance between the lines is 600 
yards, more or leas. 

Q. Describe the steps taken in forming a regi 
ment of infantry for attack. 

A. Just before entering the first zone of artillery 
fire, the regiment (being in route formation) is formed 
>front info line in three lines. The colonel directs 
l"^^e major commanding the first battalion to form for 
attack, and indicates the direction and object of the 
assault. The major at once designates the second 
and third companies for the fighting line, and the first 
and fourth for the reserve, and orders the attack form 
tiMi to be taken. The captains of the companies 
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denignated for the fighting line each send forward a 
few Bcoutfl, under a non-commiasioned officer, who is 
first inetructed as to the direction and object of the 
movement. Thej alBo each deaiguate each two sec- 
tions for the firing line and two for the support, and 
when the scouts have advanced sufficiently, the com- 
panies are formed for attack, the firing line in close 
order, following the scouts at a distance of about 150 
yards, the four sections of the support, each in line in 
close order, following the firing line at 200 yards dis- 
tance, and the two companies of the reserve, in eini 
ilar formation, following at a further distance of 300 
yards. The support and the reserve are both so dis- 
posed as to protect the flanks of the firing line. The 
second line, in line of platoon columns with full inter- 
vals, follows the first at a distance of 600 yards, and 
the third line, in similar formation, follows the seco-'d 
at the same diatance. 

Q. T\Tien the firing line arrives at abont 1400 
yards from the enemy, what tactical formations are 
taken, what further changes are made aa the attact 
advances? 

A. At 1400 yards, the firing line forms lines of 
sections, and so does the support: at abont 1200 yards, 
the firing line forms line of snnada. the support re- 
maining in line of sections. At OfK) yards, the firing 
line deploys as slnrmishers, the support forms lines of 
scjuads. and the reserve lines of sections. 

Q. At what range does the flrirg line open fire, 
and wliat sort of fire should it use? 

A. At 800 yards; volleys chiefly will be tised, 
regulated by the section commanders. Each section 
halts to flre. and resumes the advance as soon as it 
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has fired the designated number of cartridges, the sec- 
^. tioDB as nearly as possible baiting aud advancing 
^^E^ogetlier. 

^^K (j. At what point ot the advance will rushes be 
^^Hound itecessary. 

^^B A. At about 5(KI yards; moreover, the support 
^^Kill from now on be entirely absorbed in the firing 
^^Btue, its place being taken by the reserve. The sec- 
^^^bnd line will now form line of platoons, the third re- 
^^^paining unchanged. 

^^^K Q. Describe the attack from this point. 
^^^P A. The losses of the firing line being heavy, it 
clings tu cover, and while holding its own, seems un- 
able to advance. The battalion commander selects 
favorable ground from which to make tbe assault on 
i enemy's position, and throws the resei-ve forward 
kto the firing line. The impetus thus given carries 
i firing line forward by rushes, and it succeeds in 
^ching a position about 200 yards in front of the 
memy, where it kneels or lies down and opens rapid 

As soon as rapid fire is begun, the second tine 
I l>ayonels and moves forw^nrd at double time. 
\ a signal from tlie colonel given as the two lines 
iite, the trumpets sound the charge, and the men 
li forward upon the enemy's position. 
The third line hastens forward, occupies the cap- 
1 position, pursues the retreating enemy, or de- 
jpds the position from a counter-charge, 
] Q. Describe the formation of a brigade of infant- 
\ tat the attack, 

, A. The brigade may be formed in one, two, or 
; lines, the best formation undoubtedly tMiiug 
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tliat of regimentB sidt? by side, each in three lines, a 
formation giving three battalions in each line, 

Q. Give the gent'ral rules to be observed in con- 
ducting an infantry attack. 

A. fa) Do not have a heavy flriug line before 
coming within eflVctivc rittu range of the enemy; then 
employ in that line as many men as can use their 
rifles with the best effect. 

(i) Eegulate ihe lii'e from the beginning bo that 
it may steadily increase in power up to the atage just 
, preceding the final charge, when it should reach its 
maximum intensity. 

(c) Guard carefully against an (exhaustion of 
ammunition. 

(d) Avoid a premature reinforcement of the fir- 
ing line, in order that you may have men at hand to 
sustain it when the moral effect of reinforcement is 
greatest. 

(e) Endeavor to prevent your men from being in- 
fluenced by any panic or demoralization that may 
seize upon troops supported by fhem. 

(f) Keep all your troops except the firing line in 
column until considerations of flre-action.or protec- 
tion from the enemy's fire demand deployment. 

(g) Always endeavor to have in reserve a small 
body of formed troops for the moment when your 
attacking force is disordered by its own success or 
driven back in defeat: but do not keep large bodies 
out iif action for this purpose. 

Q. Give thf three distinct phases of the infantl7 
attack. 

A. (a) The preparation, which consists of the 
reconnaissance of the terrain and of the hostile posi- 
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bon, and of the ane of artillery aad long-range infant- 
f fire to shake the enemy and prepare the wav for the 
lault. 

(b) The assault proper, which begins with the ar- 
pval of the infantry at effective ranges, and ends with 
The final charge on the enemy's position. 

(c) The completion, which includes the occupa- 
ion of the position by a formed body of troops {gen 

*erally of the third line), and the reformation of the 
victorious troops disordered by the assault. In case 
the assault fails, the third phase conBista of the with- 
drawal of the attacking tpoopa. 

Q, ^Tiat is a reijuisite for succesB in f ron 
Ettacks? 

A great superiority in numbers and morale 
fcr the increased rajige aud power of fire-armg has 
nde front attaclis so costly that without this supe- 
B&rity they are all but certain to fail. 

Q. What advantages are gained by a flank at 

If the attack is of the nature of a surprise, 
ie moral effect of flank fire is very great, and a small 
force may drive a much larger one from a position 
impregnable to assaults from the front. 

Q. Why is a coniliination of front and of flank 
:ack8 necessary? 

If a front attack alone is made, it is likely to 
(1; if a fiank attack alone, the enemy can meet it by 
[change of front. A front attack is necessary, while 
Ke real or decisive aitark is proceeding on the flank. 
! Q. In what two wava may a flank attack be 
ade? 

Either by extending the front ao as to overlap 
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ttttack, so in the defense, the support is gradually fed 
pto the firing Hue, and when short-range fire is ad- 
missible, the roBorvp pushed wholly or in part into 

tlie firing line. A seoond line is neceseary, in case the 
first line of the defense is so crippled as to be unable 

tto oppose the whoek of the enemy. 
Q. When and how should the defensive position 
be occupied by the firing line? 
I A. As the success of the attark depends largely 
on the assailant's knowledge of the position of the 
defense, the firing line should not lie placed at once 
in full force upon the selected position, TTsually the 
iring line takes np its position when the enemy is 
rithin 2000 yards. The line is ordinarily not of uni- 
^rm strength at the probable points of attack; there 
ftonld be as many men as can use the rifle with effect. 
Vhere obstacles exist, the force may be smaller. 

Q. Why can long-mnge fire generally be nsed 

Hth more effect by the defense than by the attack? 

A. Because ranges are more accurately known. 

i;|;aln, ammunition can be so much more easily sup- 

iied as to Justify an expense of cartridges that would 

i Impossible for the attaek. 

Q. ^^Iiat should be the objective of the defensive 
Bring line? 

The defensive firing line should direct ils fire 
npon the nearest groups and echelons of attack, so as 
to impress the enemy (hat his own firing line is the 
most dangerous place into which he can put himself. 
If the enemy advanre by alternate rushes, the portion 
of his force exposed in the forward rush should be the 
objeclive, 
~ Q. What is the object of the support in the 
fensive? 
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A. In general, thy same as in the attack. 
position of tbe support cannot be definitely fixed; bnt,' 
nnlesB greatly exposed thereby, it should not be more 
than 7K to 100 yarde from the firing line. In respect 
of strengtli, the support will often, though not neces- 
sarily, be equal in strength to the firing line. In some 
cases the support may be put into the firing line from 
the beginning of the combat. 

Q, Wtat is the position of the reserve in the de- 
fensive, and what is its strength? 

A. The reserve should be centrally posted, under 
shelter if possible, nt about SOO yards from the sup- 
port. This distance, however, depends on the terrain. 
The strength of the reserve varies inversely with that 
of the firing line; a strong and well -sheltered firing 
line does not demand so strong a reaetTe as one that 
is weab and exposed. 

Q. What are tbe functions of the second line? 

A. To support the more exposed portions of the 
first line, to aid in local counter-attacks, and to pro- 
tect the flanks. It is generally posted centrally, un- 
der shelter if possible, and at a distance from the first 
line dependent on the nature of the ground; this dis- 
tance should not exceed fiOfl yards, and generally will 
he less. 

Q. What are the functions of the third line? 

A. Its chief function is to clinch the advantages 
due to the fire of the defense by a vigorous assump- 
tion of the offensive, and to assist the firing line Iiy 
combining a fiank attack with the heavy front fire de- 
livered upon the enemy. 

Q. MHiat is the raoet important requisite of an 
infantry position? 
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A. A clear field of fire to the front and the flanks 

for a distance equal to the effective range of the rifle. 

The next consideration of importance is to eecore ade- 

nate cover. Hence the ideal infantry di-fenslve posi- 

ion is furnished by open ground sloping gently down 

So the enemy, with a free sweep of fire to the front. 

Q. Why are hasty intrenchments used? 

A. Because good natural cover can rarely hf 

Found. Hence troops on the defensive must furnish 

artificial rover hy constructing intrenchments. These 

should be so traced as to allow effective frontal fire 

withont exposure to enfilade. ^lien constructed, 

lihey should be concealed as much as possible by cov- 

\g the freshly turned earth with bushes, aod, etc., 

id if possible they should not be thrown up until the 

lemy has defined his attack. The embankment or 

.pet should be from 30 to GO inches thick, whence 

le necessity of an eflicient intrencLing tool. 

Q. Ave hasty intrenchments ever of value on 
le offensive? 
A. Yes; to fortify a position when captured, sO 
to hold it against a counter-attack. 
Q. Compare the defensive with the offensive. 
A. On the defensive, the position is chosen and 
le enemy may therefore be compelled to cross open 
ground under heavy Are. Fire discipline is more 
easily maintained, and ammunition more easily sup- 
plied. The line, too, is always more or less sheltered. 
The offensive enjoys the inestimable advantage of 
having a definite plan. It may deceive the enemy 
as lo the real point of attack, thns compelling the de- 
fo he strong at every point on which an attack 
ij fall. It implies moral and numerical superior- 
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itr. Finally, pi^sitive results can be obtained by the 
offensive and by the otfensive onlr. Exen the defen- 
sive mnst take the offensive if it would clinch its re- 
pnls*^ of the attack bv secnring the advantage thns 

^ined. 

Q. How shonid ammnnition be supplied on the 

biirtU^field? 

A> All offlct^r should be detailed in chai^ of the 
amuuuutton w^^>ns of t\iich reiiimeat. These wag- 

iins lf*-.>ri:iu^\l uttv"^ :i r\^$lut:eiir;Al ^>«rk shonHd not be more 
chau 1 1<-» y;iirv!s ?u rvsiir of the ftrmi? tttse: thej should 
irHtt:V4:t ^t:* pusli«:\! 5is tiXT CO the froat as^ is. possible 
^irbour: uavlue e\^v«!^ur^\ Fatcb: waa:ott wteeii emptied 
.<1k»uUI N:' ^^^JiH^i: baic^k to tbe tt.e«.i:n:^$t ;*BaMiaii!iLn1n&OBB eol- 
rjttuu vy b*:' rvd'.V^L aud xds^ p-l'^tc^ sfe-^^-aM be- tateim bj a 
^\\ wj.iCvHt ^^.»:bo^': d^-r.^iyr.. Jixr^n b«?©?ir?* jsofioi^ nnto 

•:f<'«^'»K <i\oit'ii flii'"* a:u} fiivit iiHf; u iilrrTttii*ft Tlmr** 
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A. The results of the employment of smokeless 
powder are as yet speculative. The absence of smoke 
will make better targets on both sides. The general 
opinion seems to be that the advantage flowing from 
the use of smokeless powder will lie chiefly with the 
defensive, whose line will now be scarcely visible, 
whereas formerly it was clearly defined by its own 
smoke. The assailant, on the other hand, will be con- 
stantly in plain view, and hence, besides thereby 
furnishing a better target, will necessarily disclose 
more or less plainly the objective of his attack. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Cavalrt in Attack and in Defense. 

Q, How is a charge of cavalry made in Hue, '^hy 
are a support and a reeerve nec^sary, and where are 
they posted? 

A. A charge in line is made in close order, hoot 
to boot, the forward movement increasinR in rapidity 
until it finally terminates in a ahoolt deliyered at full 
speed. The effect of the charge depends on the co- 
hesion, weight, and speed of the charging force; the 
result, on the weapons of the trooper and on his skill 
in using them. 

WTielher sui-ctssful or noi. charging cavalry is 
always disordered by the shock: hence the necessity 
of a support to guard against a possible coun^er- 
■ charge made on the disordered troopers. The sup- 
port must be so posted as to attack the enemy's flank, 
or to protect that of its own attacking line. The 
position of the supipoi-t is therefore on the flank ex- 
posed to the enemy, or from which it can best operate 
against the enemy. In general, the support should 
not be directly behind the atlaclving line, lest it be 
ridden down by the latter if defeated. As the sup- 
port is usually drawn into the mellay. there must be 
a reserve to decide the victory or to ward off counter- 
attacks. The reserve is nsually echeloned on the flanlc 
opposite to that of the support, nulesa this should 
bo covered by natural obstacles, when it may be on 
the same side as the support. In general the ide a irf 
that in any case the support and reserve must relli 
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Ihe attacking line of all apprehension in respect of its 
flanks. 

Q. Of what parts should an attacking force of 
.valry then bo corapoaed? 

Of an attacking line containing abont half the 
whole force; of a support, from onefourth to one- 
third of the whole force: and of a reserve, from one- 
fourth to one-sixth. 

Q. %Vhat shonld be the distance between the com- 
nent parts of an attacking force of cavalry? 

This distance varies wiih the strength of the 
icking body. In the case of a troop, the support 
shonld be SO yards from the attacking line, and the 
reserve not more than 150 from the support. For a 
brigade or a division, the fnrmT distance shonld be 
about 175. and the latter about 150—200 yards. The 
inner fianlt of the support should be from 50 to 75 
yards beyond the outer or exposed flank of the attack- 
ing line, and the reserve should be similarly placed in 
ct of the inner or protected flank of the same 

Q. At what pace should cavalry charge, and how 
a charge condnrted? 

The advance should be made at a slow trot 
intil the zone of effective artillery fire is reached, 
when the trot is increased to its limit and kept np un- 
til within 400 or fiOO yards of the enemy. The column 
then deploys into line, and takes the gallop until with- 
in 75 or 50 yards of the enemy, when the charge is 
sounded and (he horses are urged at fnll speed upon 
the enemy. When the attacking line charges, the 
Aupport takes the full gallop, and when at the proper 
"Istance, charges ag^nst a flank or an intact organi- 
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zatlon of the enemj. Tbe reserve is iiot habitually 
thrown into action eicept to meet aii unexpected 
flank attack, or to take advantage of an opening to 
strike th« entmj in ilauk. 

If the charge succeeds, the eacmy is pursued by 
the troopers engaged in the mellay until the pui'uuit can 
le taken up by the support and the reserve, when the 
ittacking Une re-forms, and itself acts as a support to 
le pursuijQg force. It the charge be uusuccesBful, the 
attackiug line should so withdraw as to avoid collision 
with the support and the reserve; these should both 
attack the pursuing force id flank. 

Q. What sort of ground is best suited to a cavalry 

Undulating ground, if not broken by woods, 

iclosnres, etc., as such ground affords considerable 

lelter without interfering with the force of the at- 

;k. A combination of open and inclosed ground is 

;ood, provided passages exist for passing from one 

open to another, and that open ground suitable for 

the charge is available immediately in front of the 

Lace of collision. 
Q. Describe the use of ground scouts and of com- 
t patrols. 

A knowledge of the ground to be chargert over 
is of great impoitance to the cavalry leader, as an 
obstacle seen too late may bring the charge to naught. 
Hence scouts are sent forward to reconnoiter the 
ground, communicating the results of their observa- 
tions to the commander by signals. Combat patrols, 
consisting of two or three men each, are sent ont to 
the Hanks to give timely notice of threatened attacks 
the enemv. 
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Q. Wluu m the only aoirt at eanairy iiharge to 
give decwive resulrs, and how Jire sacti <:Iiar^es made? 

A. A charge on the enemy's liank. Xhese may be 
made by -isinwig a portion of liie lin^ ta overlap the 
enemy, and ro wteel inward, or by detaching a force 
to RUtlie a direct attack on the ila.nfc The second case 
partake of the nature of a. surprise. 

if. Why ii the moment when a i^avalr; cb&rge 
fthrxild ii*r made i^t importance? 

A. If made too aoon, the eaemj will be foond an 
shaken and iin»>tirxjrim.-d: if too late, the confnsloii, 
Imi(I |K;RUion. nr othff nnfavorabie circamstance of the 
pneniy will be fonud rerae<iied, and the opportnnity 
will fie Irmt. IJetice tiie need of keen observation, 
(juii'k (iM^iwiim. and firm rL-«oliition on the part of the 
CBriiiry roinmander. 

<J. WlifiT niviilry charges in column, what should 
III' ttif dlntdiice lielween subdivisions? 

A. The (iintitnce should be such as to allow each 
l(j give liiiit'ly Biiirporl lo the one in front, without be- 
hi(i no clone nn lo be compromised by its defeat. A 
I'lilirK'^' ill t'oliiiiiii of xubdivisions gives a succession of 
liluii.'l(ii In tliP name pliice, and is therefore better than 
II i'hiii'([i' in line, iinlcHs Die latter includes a flank 
l\l|[U<ll. 

tj. ! 
ixiiiler 

A. KltliiT rrnm n rloseordcr line or from on 
i'Xlt'lid«»d iihIi'i- lint'. Iroopera UBiiig revolvers, and 
i>tiiirKi»lt I" I'lMiplen wiih lutervuls of nbout six yards. 

U- ^Vhy will llii- initidHT i»f oavnlry battles be 
|th>lMldy BtiNiIrr in the fiiliirii Ihan in the past? 

A. 11lf> siieerm nf the cAm|wti|pi de[H>nds on the 



I* nliould the charge in column of fours be 
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lei" performance of screening and reconnoitepiug 
', and tliia in turn depends on the auperiority of 
cavalry over the other. Hence each army will 
at the outset strive to overthrow the mounted force 
of its opponent, and, naturally, the attempt to break 
through the screen will lead to many mounted en- 
counters. Further, during regular battles, the cav- 
alry and the horse artillery will iry to get on the 
flanks or rear of the enemy. 

Lastly, almost every great batlle will close with a 
cavalry hattle between the covering and the pursuing 
cavalries. 

Q. When are the best opportunities offered for an 
tttack upon the enemy's cavalry? 

T\Tien the enemy is issuing from a defile and 
presents a narrow front; when it can be surprised in 
column formation; when it can be taken in flank while 
charging another body, when exhausted; when it is 
iglng formation or else is on ground unfavorable 
I deployment. 

, By what bodies will the (-ombats of cavalry 
cavalry generally be fought? 
. By the cavalry divisions, as the corps cavalry 
.11 be used in conjunction with the other troops of 
! corps. 

Q. State the different circumstances under which 
i.valry may be used with effect in charging infantry. 
A. (a) '\\"hcn the infantry is demoralized or of 
T (iuality. 

(b) When the infantry can be taken by surprise, 
fc) When the infantry is ont of ammunition. 
(d) When the infantry is broken by the flre of 
opposing infantry or artillery. 



I 
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(e) Wliiii the iufautry is engaged with the opp 
iug infantry. 

(f) Tu coiiiiiel tlie infantry to take ap such 4 
fui'iuution as to present a good target to the Bre of 
the oppoding iiifautry or artillery, 

(ij) To r'beck an attack of the enemy's iafantry 
aiid gain time for liie arrival of reinforcementB. ^ 

(li) When the infantry is exhausted by a 
longed contest with the hostile infantry. 

(i) When the infantry iB disordered in retre* 

(j) In eoveriug a retreat. 

ik) To cut through a eurrounding force of 1 
tile infantry. 

Q. What is the oB'ect on infantry of a tbreate 
attacli by t-avalry? 

A. Cavalry may thus sometimes check the i 
ranee op attack of infantry. 

Q. How should cavalry be formed to attad 
infanti-y? 

A. The formation of cavalry for this purpose i 
pends on that of the infantry itself. Against infc 
ry in masses or in line in close order, line of colm 
or successive lines at about 200 yards distance should 
be used. When the infantry is in extended order, it 
should be charged by foragers, supported by about 
half the force in close order. In charging infantry, 
cavalry should take the shortest line and endeavor 
to take the infantry in flank. In any case, cavalry 
should be careful not to mask the tire of its ow^ 
infantry and artillery. 

Q. State the three general cases in which art 
lery may be attacked by cavalry. 

A. (a) When artillery, hurried into action, i 
unsupported by other arms. 
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(lij When Uie iufaiitr} supports have beeu ilrireu 
back, or have exbiiustf^ tliL-ir aiumuuitlou, aJid the 
artillerj' slaods alone. 

(c) When jirtilltry caji be surprised, eBpei'iallv 
while tiiub^iriiig ur unUmbering. 

i.i. How should oavalrj- bi* formed fur the attai-k 
of artillery? 

A, in attiurking a l»alter,v. the cavalr.v forme iu 
two or three parts; the attai-thig line charges as for- 
agers, divides near tlie center as it approaches, and 
asttaiilts the Imttery on both tianks. The support ad- 
vances and secures the battery; thi? reservi; follows 
in close order to meet a counterattack, if made. A 
balH-ry captnred shonh) be ciirrifd olf. but it this be 
tmpo»witile. the <nins shoubl be dis:il)b'd. 

^i. EnutiK-rale tho purposes for which dismount- 
ed fire-action may be nsefully employed. 

A. f 11} To drive away or capture small bodies of 
infantry or partisan troops, wlio endeavor to check 
tlic progress of raiding or reconnoitering cavalry. 

(h) To force a defile which blocks an advance, 
and thus avoid a delay. 

(c) To seize and bold localities until the arrival 
of the infantry. 

(tl) To reinforce infantry in emergencies. 

(e) To till up a gap in the line of battle. 

(f) In an enclosed, wooded, or broken country, 
where mounted action is impracticable. 

(jf) In covering a retreat. 

(h) Wben exhausted or defeated cavalry is called 
upon to resist a chnrge of frcsli cavalry. 

fi) In conjnnctiini with cavalry mounted. 
,.fj) Wbeiiever- laviilry. through force of circiim- 
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Klaiices, ia dejirived of llie ; 
ataiou. 

Ij. 11 uw are dlsiuouuted nieu maneuvered and 
fuughl? 

A. Ill fSHeiUially tlie same manner as iufautrj, 
witli a Hkiriiii«b Hup, support, and reserve, except that 
a mounted reserve is kept for emergencies. Ou thi' 
ofl'ensive llie men should get up as close as possible 
before dismounliiiy; at leiist, tbej sliould get up to the 
zone of etl'ective artillery lire. The position captured, 
llie motinled reserve pursues the enemy. When di** 
mounli-d cavalry in on the defensive, all the reserve 
Hhuuld be put in the tiring line, ns soon as the enemy's 
allack is developed. If Ihe attack lie by a superior 
force, the action should l»e discontinued i» sufficient 
lime to allow llie defender 1o retire and mount. 

Q. Of what value is dismounted fire-action to 
cavalry? 

A. It adds immeasurably to the independenc<^ 
and fighting power of cavalry; hut it is only the com- 
pU-OLeiM ijf mounted aclion. ard must not be regarded 
as Ihe chief use of cavalry. 

y. When niiiy mounted fire-action lie used? 

A, (til As a means of temporary resistance by 
small scouting jiarlies, or by the point and Hankers of 
an advance guard. 

(b) In the pursuit of a beaten enemy, when n 
mounted charge is impracticnlile. 

fc) In covering a retreat when Ihe pursuit is so 
active and so strong as to make it unsafe to dismount 
and inespedienl to clmrge, 

(<}} When the opposing cav 
lieavy and imfiivorHble ground. 
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Q. What are thf objicts for which cavalry raids 
e UBdeitakcii ? 

(a) To threaten or to tlestroy the coiumuni- 
iatiouB of the oiicniy, tlius (.■om|M-lliii}f him to weaken 
ItimBelf for their iirutLvtioii, or delay his advaiu'e- 

(b) To clieck au iuvading army liy operalions 
against its commuuic-atioiis and the capHire of Its 
immediate base of.aupplies. 

(c) To make a diversiou in favor of tlie main 
army liy drawing otf troops in piirMtiit of the raiding 
force. 

f(/J To gain information. 

(e) To cause alarm in the enemy's country, and 
thus destroy confidence in tho enemy's coninmnding 
general, or create a sentiment unfavorable to the 
prosecution of the war, 

(f) To interfere with the mobilization and con- 
centration of the enemy's forces at the beginning of a 
campaign. 

(g) To devastate tlie enemy's country and de- 
stroy bis resources. 

(k) To effect the release of prisoners. 

Q, When are raids practicable, and why slmnhl 
they never be undertaken vritbout an important 
object? 

A. Baids are rarely practicable in the enemy's 
country on account of the hostility of the population. 
As they wear out the horses, impose great fatigue 
upon the men. and tend to demoraline them by breed- 
ing a spirit of depredation, so they should not be un- 
dertaken unless the object jnatifles all the risks in- 
volved. Among these not the lenst is Ihat of heinp; 
absent from the army when a decisive battle is to be 
fought. 
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Q, Describe Ihe composition and pvepavation of 
a raiding fort:e. 

A. A raiding force should be composed of well- 
mounted, well-diBciplincd, Belf-ieliant tfoope, coni- 
jilete orgfUJiza lions liHiig nscd instead of detachmentM 
from vaiioHB ones, and sboiild utjually vury in numltei* 
fi'oni 1000 to aOOO men. F<>r quicit work, t-t^i|uinug 
awrecy, snuitl bodies tire best; for devastating a large 
region aud destroying resourtes, a large force may be 
used. As a rule, no infantry should form a part of 
a raiding force; mountain artillery may frequently be 
used to great advantage, in tlie proportion of two 
gnus to a lOOIl men. If not avafiable, tlicu liorse artil- 
lery may lie employed. A raiding foree should livu 
on tlie country, but rations for a few days ought to be 
carried for emerg^neiea. Each trooper might be re- 
quired lo carry as many as Ave days' rntious on his 
person, and always 200 rounds of anunnaition and a 
pair of Rpare horBesljocs. The objective of the raid 
should in all cases be clearly determined in advance, 
aud Ihe commander should be a man competent to 
attain it. 

Q. What constructions should a rniding force 
seek to de«froy? 

A. nridges. railways, rolling sto.-k. lunm-ls. tele 
graph lines, etc 

Q. How" does the tactics of cavaliy compiire with 
that of any other arm? 

A. It is more varied than that of any other arm. 
It embraces shock-action in line and in column; flre- 
aclion iriounted aud on fool; a combination of Arc- and 
shock-action eitlior mounted or dismounted; nnd the 
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action mounted by ditt'orent i)aits of tlie sanio com- 
mand. The arms, tiaiiiinjj:, and tactical formations 
of modern cavalry adapt it to use on varied j^jround, 
and in every phase of tin* battle, and sustain (ieneral 
Kilpatrick's ai)oth(»*?ni, that ^'cavalry can fijijht any- 
where except at sea." 
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CHAPTER V. 
Artillery in Attack and in Dki'knsk. 

Q. Wliy is artiltfpy indispenaahle to an attack? 

A. First, to oppose tlie guns of the defense, so 
tliat tlie iiifaiitrv may take np at comparative leisure 
a suitable formation for attack. 

BecoDi], to ]irotect the infantry during the attack, 
from the fire of tlie opposing batteries, by delivering 
such a lire upon these as to compel them to tnrn their 
attention from the foot troops to the assailant's guns. 

Q. What further use is made of artillery in the 
attack? 

A. Tlie defender's batteries are scarcely evei" 
permanently silenced; it follows, therefore, as the at- 
tack proceeds, that the assailing infantry will still 
have to meet the Arc of hostile guns. It is upon these 
that the guns of the attack bestow their attention, in 
order to crush them, if possible, before the assailants 
reach the position, and in any case to make it possi- 
ble to reach efl'ective rifle range without nndne loss. 
Ab the attack gets closer and closer to the enemy, the 
artillery fires, over the heads of the assailants as long 
as it may do bo without injury to its own side. 

Q. Of what value ia artillery in the case of a re- 
pulse? in the case of a suecess? 

A. In the rase of a repulse, it forms a solid sup- 
port on which the infantry can re-form; in the case 
of a success, the batteries are pushed forward to the 
ca|)tnred position in order to check any counter- 
attack. 
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Q. How iloes the lactifs of :irtill.'ry fi.iii]>iii-i- willi 
{tliat of the oilier srnis? 

It ia far minipler, for artillery always fights 

1 lint-j the iidvance in columii of route, and the de- 

■ploymentB therefrom, with the advance iu line, cora- 

SpriBo all essential inanenvers. In action, the interval 

Kietween guns should never be less than 10 yards, as a 

piesser interval makes Ihe balfery too good a target. 

"Bor more than 40, a« a greater interval would put the 

guns out of the direct control of the battery com 

(bander. 

Q. Wliat are the requisitps of a good artillery 
tosition? 

As artillery ean act only by the efficiency of 
lite fivi. A good position shonld furnish a clear range 
& the front and tlanks as far as Ihp limit of etfeclive 
The yoneral position shonld be at right anf;lp« 
go tJie line of fire, and shonld have enongh room not 
snly for the guns to he iminediately placed in jiosi- 
Hon, but also for llic olln'rs Ui be brought up later. 
■here should be easy iiiniTiiiiiiicalion to tho front and 
rear, and no cover for hostile infantry skirmishers 
Ivithin 1000 yards of the line of guns anywhere in 
front. The flanks should be carefully protected, as 
plie«ie are the specially weak points of an artillery 
The indispenrnhh condition to be satisfied by 
iny position is freedom of movement to the front. 

Q. Describe briefly the successive positions to be 
lecupied by artillery in the attack. 

The fli-st position occupied i« called the recon- 
Snoitering position, and is about 3000 yards from the 
Bftnemy. It slinnld, if possible, be occupied unseen by 
|the enemy until fire is opened- Such a position may 
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soiiietinies be found ou tlie outer edge of (he first none. 
Ill general, tho position selceted should be as near the 
enemy as possible, so long as there is little or no dan- 
ger of ;iii atlaek by the hostile infantry too severe to 
bi' rcpclli'tl by the yuns or their escort. 

Fi'oni tiie reconnoiteriug position, fire is opened 
till Ihe enemy, under the protectkjn of which the in- 
fiuiti'v deploys and (he commander makes his plan of 
attack. Every a(tempt is made by the artillery of 
eafh side to overwhelm that of the other, and hence 
the artillery duel beginB in this position. 

The second position is called the "dnel" position, 
iind is 2000 yards, more or less, from the enemy. This 
]>osition is assiiined as soon as the supporting infant- 
ry can be puslied np; it is from this position ttiat the 
main Arc is kept iip against the hostile batteries. 

The lliii-d pnsilion is the suppm'tiiig position; !t is 
iibdiil unto yards from the enemy and derives its name 
from the fact thai the guns now directly sujiport the 
infantry attack proper. It should be carefully borne 
in mind that all the distances mentioned are subject 
to variations depending on the circumstances of each 
separate case. 

Q. How is the battery subdivided for combat 
]iurposes? 

A. Into, first, the "fighting battery" or first line. 
composed of all the guns and of .1 caissons: second. 
the reserve, comprising the remaining caissons, 'i 
in number, spare horees, and as many of the spare men 
as can be accommodated on the caissons and spare 
horses for rapid movements; and third, the (rain, made 
up of the remaining spare men, of the battery wagon 
and forage, and store wagon. 
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The reserve and (r;un feed the tijj^litiiiH battery d'lr- 
tog the 



■onibat. 
Should t 



iver Ihe liciuls of Ihe 



>8faiitr,v of its own side? 

A. Xot if it can be hi-lind, hut sumcl 
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teasiire is necessary. 

Q. at wlmt does the tire tactirs cif iiilillrri 
■unsist? 

Of the iirt of hilting the eiieiii.v. It i» reipii 
site, tht'i-efore, in iii-der Id utitaiu ihi' enoruioiis etret-t 
of wMfh this arm is capalile. that it have a definite ob 
jecdve uiKtii which tti direct its fire. Hence, as a gen- 
~!PaJ rule, "the fire of artillery is directed against that 
1 of the enemy which at the time is predominant, 
I" which is capable of inflicting tlic gi-eatest biss on 
Bit) infantry or cavalry Ihat the artillery is Kupporl- 
(rniled States Light ArtilleryDrill Bei:n 

^tiOQS.) 

Q. How is artilhTy fire classed in re.sjicct of rale? 

A. As slow, ordinary, and rapid. In slow fire there 

8 no specified interval of time between theftring of the 

[DB, all being fired in snccession by the command 

f the battery commander. The rate of slow fire is 

t»ri(ible,.but is generally from 30 seconds fo 1 minute 

pp pach shot. Ordinary fire is at the rate of from 15 

20 seconds between discharges, and is the fire hab 

' iiaed. Rapid fire is at the rate of 7 seconds 

> the round. It is nspd against artillery in move- 

lent; by one echelon of artillery in covering the ad- 

Prance of another: when the derisive infantry attack is 

int to take place; to repel infantry at close range; 

iid, generally, when the opportnnity for an effective 

i very fleeting ov when (be (arget presented is 

Bery favorable. 
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: I .* -<* . :^ ' - ' - V. c: • - . r. ,r i -*'. ^r*:" siii •• iila. ir^?r b^ •> v*rr- 

..^ ji^'-'^' ': f \.'^- 1 -'*;:.. Ir*^ 'ii'"-r:»r* *ii.-"-^i in •L>l!1;x 

.. -» ..?' >» .'• '-^•* f ..-' r.:';r.^7 :i ;ii:k: 15^ •z»='a»f rally 

^ ^-» , • -'I .'; ,.*....-."*! A ^ ' . . r-p -oa' i J f.iLL Hen«!e, 

'! . ' ;./ ^.^' ':.".. ^r- . .'-: :*:=•*• — -V«»» 7:ir»Ls.. every ar- 

:.. , *:'.'. . •: '♦' .. /; :•- ■■ ■:-:.---. "b.*- •:•'.■• 'sinic artili^-rv. 

.a. * 

'/ y- 'l«- ,.■«! •- -r. '/ij j'»-;:.»-r. " '•:" *:.t ••rr-* -si 11:1 znns btf-injiT 
;: ^',';.' ::« «.«i M-fi... ;* :.i.!i.-\-» *:.;i' a- rhi:* ninire the 
.';„',-* •-:.«:*->: '»r -..'i.-i :-•' :..;"ni-. wliile aor ne;r!»^'t- 
.;.'/ ';.'• '«..•;.*- .!:.•- • f 'X^ZTi--. '•» ••••ri*:*-nrTtire an over- 
■A. :,*':[:. I: 'J ri:-'- uT; ♦-:ji-:. r«jjr' in tttti. The *p«n*ial ob- 
:^-# ♦ -oJi^'h' -.^-'ij!*! 'r»- ^?i«- li^-s^ruorion ••f the r*'rsonnt'\ 
jf* rh': «i;i:' , ^«- *^i> ''r.«r ••■•■'-' is ;;:»-neranT tri diner. 

^l. V, ij' ■- r!;.' ;irTiI!*-i-v [ re[»:jr:uit»n of thr infant- 
rv HM;j<"i.. riM»i-'- !nj;M.rr;ir:r tn-iLir rhan fiirni^rlv? 

A. fJ<-«';iii.-«- IfifririTry m: rhf- dnfensive is n*>w geu- 
/•j'hII- .•h'-It^-r*-*! K' li;i>Tv irirr* li'-lim^-nrs. an«l be^.'ans** 
ih/: r:irijf<: arid d'*>i nirrivf' f-tT».Tr nf irs wt*apons ex|H>s^ 
ihr- !*i*:*iii\iitiT Up rri'.r'- s^-v^^r^ ami Inng-oontinned fire 
lfi;in v. ;i-* forrrM-ily tju- «:fse. 

*;, Aftf-r sil^'FH in^ rli*- i-neiiiT's jrnns, or al least 
t'*^\ii\f\\r*\iiri'/ ;i ni.iik'd snp«'ri«»riry i»vfr them, what 
y\niu\i\ ilw- ;trtilN'rv of ilif- jirrack do? 

A. ft nhoiild dir«-<r n lieavv fire upon the point of 

(I. l}(•H(^^l]^f' till* nijinper < f supiorting the infant- 
rv iiWm-U hv nrtillerv. 

A. Ah Hoori ns th*- ordf*r is jriven to the infantrr 
(o ;iflvjirire, ?ill IIk* ^nins turn their fire on the point of 
;iM;frk, for the liostile infantry is now the objective 
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tnd the part of the enemy ciipable of inllit'tinf; llie 
t aerious loea on the nsenilnnt. A [uirt of 1lii- 
^'ftuns jiusli on witL Ibo infan(ry. i'e(iiH'<iiiig nothinfj 
but llie support of the latter at close (juarters; these 
gims deliver a fire at f ioae range, endeavoring to ehat- 
L'eserves, to overwhelm nny fresh ballerips the 
ineiBy niay try to bring np, etc, 

Q. How long should the artillery keep np its ^vi' 
ii the support of Ihe infantry altaek? 

Long enoiigli In keep thi' liostile infantr.v 
•010 returning lo its pofitiun and presenting a good 
nt to the assault: but not so long as to Are into iti 
n infantry as the latter gets closer and closer to the 
;V. A safe rnle is lo keep np the fire on the en- 
3 maiD position nnlil the final charge, and then 
I throw shrapnel far enough back to reach the en 
my's reserves. 

Q. When Ihe hoslih> pdsili.iii is carried, wiiiil 
Should the nrtillery do? 

1, It should hasten forwrrd to assist i'l a fnrther 
.nee, or (o check a counter-attack. If the infant- 
F attack fail, the ndvancing batteries halt, and come 
I action in order to cover the withdrawal of the 
infantry. 

Q. In whiti way dcies artillery give solidity lo a(- 
i formathm? 

A. By famishing points of support lo hirgc bud 
1 of infantry in extended order that are of great 
B in the tuninlt and danger of battle. 
Q. What is the first objective of the artillery of 
e defense? 

Tn open the most efficlive fire possible on the 
latteries of the attiick, fur if it can gain Ihe snpo- 
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uiblf hy brushwood, lurf, etc. Ouvt-r for llie pertiuti- 
tiel is more Importaul tliau cuvur for the maliu'lcl; llio 
men Bhould be ehelteretl tiint aud then the UorseB. 

Q. What is the positiou of the artillery relative 
to the infantry in the defense? 

A, In the opening stages of the combat, the ar 
tillwy is the more impoi-laiit arm. llenee the most 
important points aie held by it, a few guns being run 
up and the rest held in readineBs to come forward 
when needed. Small parties of infantry and of cavalry 
are pushed forward to baffle reconnoiteving parties. 
As the battle proceeds, these aro called in, but skir- 
jnishera are Itopt about fHH) yards to the front, whose 
biimnesB it ia to keep the liostile skirmialiera back 5(10 
yards more, aud thiia relieve the gnns of all anxieties 
on this score. 

tj. What is the objective of the batteries of the 
defense? 

A. As in the attack, the assailing artillery is the 
chief target in the tirst zone, and hia infantry in the 
second and the third. 

(i- WTiat are the duties of the batteries of Iho 
defense during the artillery duel? 

A, To overwhelm, if possible, the guns of the at 
tack. But cases may arise in which this is of sec- 
ondary imi>ortance, as, after all, the crushing of the 
enemy's infantrj' is the final objective. Hence, if 
the position is so strong that the hostile artillery 
can do it no harm, or if the batteries of the defense are 
relatively weak, or if the hostile infantry is compelled 
to deploy at very long range, the duel should be de 
ciined. and the trnns kept under cover nntil the deci- 
wivc infantry attack is made. 



-\. In Mh»*ii;il 'ip^.iv ira^if rrXijIusiveiT ro the as- 
*>t-i.*!nif '^Oi'iTiiri!*. r»^trarill»r?i?? •.»t ^h.^ b.ij*dle guns. For 
.f "ti^, Ifif^fi^rv ;.^ n*jr i:he«:liHr*L aav liaiiiii^^r to the en- 
-ru .'• srin?» ^ii; ^^^ Mt' no vala«- in dentiin^ the iietioo. 

* r*-.*: if -r I."* i:h*r«k-*L his* irnn?? mav h^ safely i^ored. 

^2- H'>-.v 'ihoiiM gnns h-e wirhtiniwn fn>ai action? 

A. \\'\i*-,Ti 'he enemv'^i arrillerv has saeh an 
'^^^tt'.iA^Ai* J >i.^ ti^ < :0m pel x*irhtlrawal from aeti«>a, or 
'-» t.^rXi ir I> r>M-e>S!ary to fall back on a ^e«:ond p«3c»ition. 
fjif: i^arrfrri*-?* ^ihonl*! wirhiiraw «l«-[il:ieratelv at a walk. 

m 

*iu\ ;i pfirT <.f rh*' F.;jrr-ri-s r*-ririn;Lr at once. These 
r;ir:*: nfi ;i por-iri'.ri Mil rhe niil.vinir |H»sition in rear and 

• i»;*r hv rh^-ii- iir»- rh*- wirlnlrawal nf tht* rtfiiiainin^ 
\fii\U'v\*'<*, To r^-Tirn in ;ro«i«l ordr^r. iiis|»f>8iitions must 
\»*- ruittU: in a*Jv;irn>*. ^^^fo^^' rhe enemv's infantrr has 
*(}Ui('. Up TO rh»' ;irr,"ii:k. I*»ur if the attack has been 
b^-jrun. th^- h^'itr^rif-s must rt-main on the line, and« if 
iit-cf'fiji^iry. jiarririre irs^flf : ir is n** disgrace to lose guns 
trfilhinrly fou^rhi to rh^ ].irr»:-r •^nd. 

(}. What uiiiv l.f' said «'f the aMlitv of artillerr to 

■' • > « 

<\f-U'ii(\ ii.-^ own fronr jt^ainsr infantrv and caralrr? 

A. fri op^-n j:r<^>!!nd ir may be asserted confidently 
thar ;jr?ill*'ry 'jin (l«'f»-nd its own front from attacks 
of infjMitrv. I»rir ir m;iv be enuallv confidently as- 
H4'it(-i\ Uiiii artillerv ;i]<aH' f-anr.or bv its fire drive a 

■ • 

r^soliiN' ^'Ff^-rnv from liis lin*- i»f defense. Cavalrv, 
f'Vf'ii ifiOf'f' ^'fittjly th;in infantry, ran be repelled by ar- 
filU'ry in*' on op^'n ^ronnd. But an unexpected at- 
tittU bv t'uvii]rv on the flank or rear of artillery, or 
whil^ thf \ii\tor is limberinp: or unlinibering, would 
b*' 'liHanlrouH. 
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Q, Upon niuil dot's a battery dcpeud lor am- 
ITmiiiiitioii? 

rirst, on its own limbfrs and caissons; next on 
lUio ammuniliou columns; and lastly, on the ordnance 
Tlie IJmbePB, during an action, are kept on 
, the flank of their bfitterifs; lUe caissons of the flghl 
iny batteries, each in reai' of its own platoon. Tbf 
ammunition columns should approach more or kss 
closely to the line of battle as long as the action is 
progressing favorably; in the opposite case, they 
should remain at a distance, except such caissons as' 
are absolutely necessary to keep the guns supplied. 
Duriug an action, no opportunity should be lost to 
replenish the ammunition of the batteries, limbora 
. and caissons being refilled to their utmost capacity 

^^_- whenever possible, as, for example, duriug lulls in the 

^^B' Q. What are tlie functions of horse artillery? 
^^B. A. The distinctive characteristic of horse artil- 
^^^E-Jiery is its mobility. Hence it is particularly valuable 
^^^B:&8 a part of the corps artillery, because it can be so 
^^^ ({nickly moved where needed, and also valuable as an 
p auxiliary of cavalry in attack and defense. As part 

of the corps artillery, it is used to extend the line of 
battle, to support flank attacks, to reinforce threat- 
ened points, and in general for any operation involv- 
ing the rapid entry of guns into action. 

It is, however, with cavalry that horse artillery 
finds its greatest use. It supports this arm by its fire- 
action, and prepares the way for its charges, much as 
field artillerv- prepares the way for infantry. This 
similarity is all the more marked when cavalry fights 
1 loot. In pursuit, or in cnvering a retreat, horse 
tr'tUteiry Is invaluable. 



so 
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ii. How Diaj- horse artillerj be ased id reconnaie- 
■mnce? iu a regular battle? 

A. In recoDDaisBUDce, to drive in outposts anil to 
dcveloji the ho»ille position. In tbe preliminary 
I'liasi'H of badlf, to develop tbe eupmy's position, and 
Ui fon-e the boBtilc infantry columns to deploy pre- 
injitiirflj". It is. moreorer, vei-y efficacious in the 
Diviilrj engagements that so frequently mark the lie- 
ginning :ind tbe rlocie of ii great battle. 

il. What is tbe objective of the fire of tbe horse 
iirtillery of a cavalry division? 

A. It sbonld, if possible, l)e tbe hostile cavalry; 
bril if this is not in sigiit, then the hostile artillery. 
.\a the hostile cavalry moves to the attatrk, its fii'St 
line »Iioiild be crushed. If possible; then its snjipui't 
and reserve. If tbe enemy's artillery sbunld get the 
upper hand of our own cavalry, then |iart of the bnrse 
lU'tillery should return the hostile fi^t^ but it must not 
lie forfjoltcn that the principal target should always 
lit' the enemy's cavalry. 

(J. What should be done with horae artilk'ry in 
a Roneral engagement? 

A. If the cavalry is guarding the flanUs, the borse 
artillery remains with it, for it may he needed; but if 
The cJivalry is in reserve, then the horse batteries re- 
inforce the general artillery line. In case of victory, 
llie horse arlillery aeeompaniea the pursuit. 

Q. Whal, probably, will be the inlluence of 
smokeless powder on artillery tacties? 

A. .\s the firing line will now be scarcely visible, 
it Clin nut be so easily distinguished by artillery as In 
the days when it defined itwelf by its own smoke. 
Ilcnre." there is greater need Ihiin'ever f.ir ;irliner.v 
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to accompany infantry in allack. The smoki- no 
longer luarkiag the positiun nf tho guns, artillery 
can rpuiiiin in aeliou louger llian fomierly; but, ou th(> 
other hand, the absence of nnioke in itself makes the 
halterj- more conspii-Tious, if it can be seen at all. 
I Fire will hereafter be more continuous, as a battery 

will no longer be ineonvenienced by its own wiiioke. 
Q. Give the general jirinciides goveiniiiii llie cm 

I ployment of artillery in battle, 

^H^* A. I. Artillery should be brought into action at 
^^Viiie very beginning' of the battle, and should be att- 
^^^Ffrely emjiloyed as long as an encmv remains on the 
^™^ field. 

r II. It should be employed in masses, an4 shonld 

I concenlrate im lire; hut it must be remembered that 

' massing guns does not coiiBist in posting the batteries 

'■onliguOusly, but in keeping them together under 
uiiily of command, so as to admit of mutual support 
and of the direction of their fii'e ou a common objective. 
III. It should take up a position as close to the 
enpmy as it can without incurring unnecessary and 
ruinous losses. 
, 1\'. It should not feel called upon to blaze away 

the moment it comes iuto poaitiou, but it should en- 
deavor |o open an cffeclire tire with the least possilih' 
delay. 

V. It must never be forgotten that the value of 
artillery depends upon the accuracy of its flre. 

VI. Artillery should always Are at a definite ob- 
:,.and should avoid "shelling" the woods, or engng- 

lig in any other iueffeetive cannonade. 

VII. Every opportunity should be taken to re- 
djtk'iiish ammnnition. The supply must not be allowed 

p fail, especially at critical moments. 
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VIII. The principal task of ibe artillery is to 
rruah Ibt; euemy's infantry. It turus its attention to 
Ilia artillery only as a means of getting rid of an ob- 
stacle to its attempts upon his infantry, or as a means 
of protecting its own infantry from tlie fire of the en- 
emy's gnns. in a cavalry liattle-, the cavalry is the 
olijective of the artillery fire. 

JX, When the attack is successful, the artillery 
must push forward to secure the captured position. 

X. In case of defeat, the artillery must be pre- 
pared to cover the retreat, an,d, if necessary, to saeri- 
ftce itself for the safety of llie rest of the army. 

XI. It should never ahaudon a position unless 
ordered to do so. The loss of guns is highly bon- 
ocalile when, by reiuaining ill action until the last 
inoiiicnt, (liey have inliictcd serious loss upon tlie 
encniv. 
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OHAl'TEK VI. 
'I'hK TllBKE AltM8 COMBIMEU. 



Q. H'Liit is meant by the term "plau of baLlle'"' 
A. Wlien an army comes in contact with tLe en- 
enij'j and the slrategit-al o]ier!ition8 are about to cul- 
minate in a tactical decision, its commander must first 
(lecidf? whether to attack or to stand on the defensive. 
If the decision be in favor of the offensive, he must 
next -determine whether to attack the enemy in front, 
to combine front and Hank attacks, or to attempt to 
pierce some point of the hostile line. Having settled 
upon the method of attack, he must next decide upon 
the points of the opposing liue upon which the attack 
'^ould fall. These matters determined, he must pro- 
'Tide for the combination of the several arms so as tit 
obtain their most efficient mnlnal support and con- 
centrated action, and make the best use of the terrain. 
These decisions and arrangements constitute the plan 
of battle. 

Q, How is the question of the defensive or of the 
olTensive usually decided? 

(ienerally by circumstances as they develop. 

e choice sometimes lies in the coramjtnding officer, 

^ho must Ihen carefully weigh all questions of ter- 

~ain, morale, relative numbers, characteristics of fhe 

enemy, etc. 

Q. Wiiy, as a rule, should a frontal attack not be 
w made? 

^^B^ A. ISecause it is the least decisive mode of assail 
^^■^g ibe enemy. If successful, it merely drives him 

I 
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bai-k on liia base, tbu» resuttiog io a barren victory, 
it amy, however, be nfcessary; for example, when the 
cneiiij's HanliH reel ou impassable objects. To be sue- 
reetfu), it miiBt in aiij uase be made with a force 
linger tliaii the enemy's. 

(j. Why are Ilauk attacks Decessary, aud with 
what are they usually eombiiied? 

A. Since Troutal attacks art; rarely decisive and 
geuwally impraclitable, some other mode of over- 
tliruwiiig the enemy must be songht. and the one gen- 
erally adopted is the combinatiun of front and of 
Hank, The necessity is this combination has already 
bci-u mentioned.* 

y. Wliy should a simultaneous attack on both 
lljinks be avoided? 

A. Because ordinarily this would so weaken the 
eeuler as lo expose it dangerously to counter-attack, 

Q. What is the effect of piercing the enemy's 
front? 

.\. An attack piercing the enemy's front is more 
decisive than any other, for it generally reenlts in 
I'litting off a piirt of the hostile army from its base. 
!Mid cjuising either surrender or annihilation. Such 
11 melhod of uttack is, however, rarely practiced 
lodjiy. 

(i. What is meant by tlie "order of battle"? 

A. The relalivo tactical posilions of the opposiny 
forces in preparation for battle, or during tJie en- 
counter. 

Q. WT>at are the three orders of battle, and how 
does each rome into pTistence? 

A. First, the parallel, when the attnck is made 
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along tUu whole line; then, tbo caiit-ave, when un at- 
tempt is made lo tani tttith flanks of the euemy; lastly, 
the convex, when the atremyt \a made to |iiciL-e the 

. front. 

(j. State thi' udvnnta^eii and the dituidvautjij^es 
of Ihe vanons orders of battle. 

A. The parallel rarely yieldB decisive reKultH, and 
is not adopted except from necessity. The coneavu 
order oppoees a eonverginn to a diverging fire, hut, un- 
less it completely encloses the enemy, one or hotli 
Hanks are daiifrerouBly r'xjiosed to eoiinter-att'acK ; if. 
hdftever, too great an expiinsion is made, the center 
in liahle to l)f pierced by the enemy. The concave is 
usually preferable to the convex order, and indeed 
pome vaiiety of the concave order is usually chosen. 
Sometimes the convex disposition is forced on a com- 
manding' general by tlie necessities of the case, as in 
Ihe jiassagi- of a river, when troops are pushed forward 
lo cover llie passage, and the olher troops afterward 
take position on the flanks of these. In the convex 
order the fire of the troops is divergent, and tit? en 
emy's fire on one wing may take the other in reverse; 

..if the center of the line is pierced, both wings are 

' taken in flank. 

In general, any offensive plan is faulty that doe^ 

t not eon^enipliite the turning of a flank. 

Q. How 18 the ch<iice of the point of attack 

" determined? 

A. By tactical consideialions, if the sole ohject 
of the attack is to gain a victory and the possession 
of the field: by strategical consideration b, if the ohject is 
Xo gain the greatest resnlts from the batf le. For exam- 

I pies of strategicii] considerations, if an army is connect- 
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be iiotliiiiy left for it but to cover the retr<?at that 
miglit have \whd ptuvcnti'd hy its timi-ly use. 

Q. State llii' fiiiictioiis of each arm in coubina- 
tion «ith the othere. 

A. The infantry protocts and Hiipportii the artil- 
lery^; the artillery prepares the way for the infantry, 
supports it iu the attack, and protects it in the retreat. 
The cavalry must reconnoiter Die onomy, protect Ihe 
llauks of the army, support and gain time for the other ■ 
amis by vigorous charges when they ai-e sorely 
pi'esBed, and reap the fruits of victory by an energetic 
l-ursnit. 

Q. Into what three parts may an attack be 
divided? 

A. Into tlie preparation, the attack proper, and 
the occupation of the position or the withdrawal from 
action. 

(j. neecrihe the preparation for the attack. 

A. The preparation for the attack is made by tlie 
advance guard. Meeting the enemy, it endeavors to 
drive him back until it encounters serious resistance, 
when it continues to fight a delaying action until the 
arrival of reinforcemenls. The artillery is the first to 
eome up; It occupies the recounoitering position, tries 
to develop tlie enemy by drawing the fire of his 
batteries, and begins the duel with his artillery. The 
proportion of infantry engaged so far is small, being 
mainly employed as skirmishers in front of the artil- 
lery, or else held in compact bodies on the flanks. Dur- 
ing these operations the main body of the infantry is 
approaching, and takes position as the hostile posi 
tion is developed, and while the commanding general 
is matnring his plan, .\s soon as the dispositions of 
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tliv iiifiinfr,v ai-e r(iiii[ilfti'(i. llie artillery moves I 
ward ami Ifgiiin \\w tliu-l. All tin- ijiins Bliould uow be 
jiui ill, iiiiU di'liviT as i-'Ufi'tivc a lire as possible oii the 
euvmyB line. Uniiiifj; the duel, tlie infantry cam- 
pltites itH )iri'pa rations Tor llie attack, nud is luoving 
■forward to effeclive rifle-range of the enemy. The 
lernjiiialion of the ariillory duel Diarks the end of the 
jireiHinit'ny stjine, and the iufoutry passes on to the 
' real allack. 

(J. Dpscritie the attack proper, 

A. The infantry of the first line is now within 
800— mot) ytirds fw>m ihp enemy, and directs its at- 
tack uu jKiiuts battered by the preceding artillery fire. 
The a^eaull is made as already described. Tlie artil 
It>ry coucentratfs \H tire on the [wiints of attack, the 
divisional batleritH advaiidni!; to the supporting posi- 
tion and pouring ». heavy tiw on the hostile infantry. 

Daring (he attark ttit- cavalry on tho flanks seeks 
opportunities to charR*', and esiiecially guards thi; 
advancing infantry fVoni all attacks by the hostile 
eavalry, A iKittiou of the rtHjerve is orderwl up lo 
support and to r^-vive a tla^criuj. attack, or to check a 
counter-stroke by the enemy. The attack rulminates 
in ttie merging of ihef-ntire first line in the tiring line; 
rapid magazine 6re is opened and the line throws 
itself upon the enemy with the bayonet. The second 
linf usually joins in the charge, the artillery firing 
shrapnel as long as it can do so withont injnry to its 
own Ride. 

Q, What are the special points to he considered 
in pn?i>arii]g nud currying oat an attack by a force of 
all thrt*e arms? 

I. The clenrcfit possible nnderstanding of ; 
nature ami i-xtent of the enemy's posilioi 



II. 
III. 
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•areful Melet-tiim of the points of e 
he fonuatioD of a plan of battk'. wLit'li sliotilil 
(• (.'hanged unless circuinstaiicPB. absolutely cnm- 
II alteration therdn. 

IV. Tlie concpntratioii of a powerful artillery lire 
lUe point Belected for atlacfc. 

V. False attacks on other pointft, to prevent llie 
beniy from divining tiie real nlijective of the attack. 

The support of the infantry by artillery, 
bth in the duel and in the supporting positions, 

VII. Prompt use of the reserves at the decisive 
loment. 

VIII, Keeping a forre of cavalry well in hand to 
1 the Hanks, follow uj) a fiuct'esB, cover a defeat, 

f make a diversion. 

Q. Describe the ocrupation of llie hosfili' posi 
ti after a sureessful assault. 

A. After a successfiil assault, the tirst and seennd 
bfs are fjenerally disorttanized. Hence Ihe tJiiid 
t) pushes forward to hold the captured position, and 
( furnish cover behind which the first and Hccond 
i can re-form. The cavalry and the horse artil 
fry should pursue, followetl as soon as possible by the 
rst and the second lines and (he field hatteries. 

Q, In the case of a repulse, how should the wifli- 
»wal be made? 
\, The infantry endeavors to withdraw by alter 
3 bodies. Ihe withdrawing body being covered liy 
Bfire of the rest. The principal protection must be 
■ed by Ihe artillery and Ihe cavalry, each of which 
t Bacrifice itself if necessary. 
(J. In taking up the defensive, what three ad- 
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vaiitat!(?8 sliould tlie I'ommandiDg oHicfr cudi'avur lo 
secure? 

A. He ehoiiM endi^vor lo select a positiou tliat 
will guard his line of retreat, facilitate the tactical 
eooyeratian of the three aruiB, aud enahle him at the 
opjioptuiie moment to pass from the deft?usive to the 
oflVnsivo. The first and the second conditions ar« 
impoptaiit; the third may be ignored in a purely de- 
fensive battle. 

Q. A\'hat should be tho character nf the ground 
in front of the position? 

A. It shonld be open, so as to afford a clear field 
of flre and such an unobstructed view that the enemy 
cannot approach anywhere within range unseen. 

Q. How should the terrain in front of the posi- 
tion be prepared, if time permit? 

A. It should be c(»yered with military obstacles, 
HUfh as abatis, pits, wire entanglements, etc. Fences' 
and hedges may often he utilised to great advantage. 

Q. What is one of the first requirements of the 
defensive position proper — i. c, the line on which tho 
men are stationed? 

A. It should be suited in extent to the size of the 
force to occupy it. If too wide in extent, it will be 
weakly occupied; if the extent be too small, the men 
will be so crowded as to be incapable of cflBcient 
action, and besides will suffer unnecessary loss. Sev- 
en men per yard, including reaerves, may be regarded 
as ani]>le for the defense of a position. 

Q. Mention another essential of a good defenBive 
position. 

A, Good cover. Natural cover for the reserves 
may often lie found, but protection for troops in action 
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must generally- be providtnl by iiitrenclimvuta. These 
euable a uommaudiug officiT to hold a part of his lint' 
with a coiiiiKiratively light force, while musBing 
greater niiiubers elsewhere for offensive inovements. 
Intreiichuteiits should never be constructed so as to 
he Jiu obBtJii'le lo the advant-e of the defensive troops, 
wh<'n il is decided to make a counter-stroke. As a 
rule, it is better to have the troops make their own 
intriiuehments. 

<J. How should tlie flanks of a defeiiBive position 
he protected? 

A. By resting Ihera on strong points, either nat- 
ural or artificial. An example is a hill easy to defend, 
but hard of access for the enemy; or a fortification. 
The flank should hp hard to carry by open assault or 
to turn. If there are no such secure jiointa of support, 
a reserve sJiould be kept in rear of the flank to be 
guarded, ready to oppose auy flank attack that way 
be made, 

Q. If possible, what should be the unlurf of tlii> 
groand in rear of the position? 

A.- It sliould he suCli as to offer a succession of 
good defensive positions, each susceptible of occupa- 
tion In turn. 

Q. Oive a summary of tbe rttpiirements of a per- 
fect defensive position. 

A. I, It should have a cleiir field of fire to the 
front and flanks. 

II. The ground in its front should be such as to 
impede the enemy without affording him shelter from 
fire. 

III. There should be no points in its front which 
could be advantageously occupied by the enemy. 
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tieedett to make tlie ciieniy diijiloy, for it is important 
to avoid betraying I lie nature and extent of the posi- 
tion. A part of tlie infantry in deployed as skirraiali- 
ers in front of tlit- luilleries. but tlie msiia iiody ia lield 
in hand, Bbcltered a« inneL as pnssible, until tiie time 
comes for effective eni|iloyment. The cavalry and the 
horse artillery are on llie Hunks to guard against flank 
attat-ks, and to be ready to make them themselves, 
should opportunity oiler. 

The real defense, op defense proper, comes o£F when 
the hostile iufanlry reaches the third zone, when that 
of tJie defense must be in position. Ah the real attark 
IK now developed, the infantry must be reinforced at 
critical jwintw. and the artillery, ignoring the hostile 
;;ar», tires on the efiemyV infantry. The cavalry on 
the flanks seeks an opportunity to make flank attaekw, 
as when shiitlering Icsses or the exhaustion of amtmi- 
nitiou deprive the hostile infantry of a large measure 
of its powers of resistaiiee. 

As the enemy approaches for the final charge, the 
entire first line is merged in the firing line, which 
opens rapid fire, while (he second line ia held in readi- 
ness to charge to meet the enemy at the moment of 
collision. The cavalry and the horse artillery assist 
the third line in the connter-attack according to prin- 
ciples already described. In case of defeat, the witli 
drawa] is made aa in the case of the attack. 
NiyJit Attachs. 

Q. ^\Tiat are the advantages and disadvantages 
of night attin-ke? 

A. The advantages are: 

1. The Are of the enemy is encountered only at 
lort range, and the dispositions for nllack may 
I .therefore be much simplified. 
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'i. The eueniy is taken by surprise. 

The diesidyantages are: 

1. The attacking columns are liable to lose tbeit 
way in tbe dark. 

'2. Tbe different folunms are in danger of mistak- 
ing each other for tJie enemy, thus not only incurring; 
loss at their own liands, biit gmng warning to Ibc 
enemy, 

3. The concentration of Iroops in the dark is vi'ry 
difficult and likely to lead to great confusion. 

4, The ground i-annot bt' so well known to the 
assailant as to tbe defender. 

Q. What in an essetiliiil condition for the success 
of night attacks? 

A. That (he terrain nvfr which tbey are t« be 
made shall be accurately known; otherwise the attack 
ie more tiiaii likely to fail. Leadera should know 
thoroughly what tbey are each to do, and there should 
be a watchword to enable the different columns to 
identify one another on meeting. Lateral commu- 
nications between the attacking columns should be 
maintained. 

Q. To what sort of forces are night attacks best 
suited? 

A. To small forces; for the visibility and noise 
increase with tbe size of the attacking columns, and 
thus tend to defeat the object of the night attack, 

Q. How may the concealment afforded by dark- 
ness be utilized otherwise than in night attacks? 

A. In night marches; their object being to put a 
force in position for an attack at dawn. 

Q. What arms should be used in night attacks? 

A. If possible, only infantry; but artillery should 
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be held in readiness to push forward to assist the as- 
sailing columns, as soon as the attack is developed, 
and there is no longer any occasion for secrecy. Cav- 
alry cannot well be used, as the noise of the horses is 
largely beyond the control of the men. 

Q. State the conditions under which night at- 
tacks by large forces will be advantageous. 

A. 1. When the attacking army is in such spir- 
its and rendered so audacious by previous success 
that it is in a condition to undertake anything. 

2. When the enemv is known to be demoralized, 
short of ammunition, or grossly carc^h^ss in the ])(»r- 
formance of his out])ost duties. 

3. When reinforcements are c^xpected by the en- 
emy, and the capture of the position is dei)endent 
upon prompt action, while an assault does not s(»em 
to be practicable by daylight. 

4. For the purpose of cutting through a superior 
force of the enemy, in which case a surprise is neces 
sary, and may be best elTt^cted und(T cover of the 
darkness. 
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PART II. 

The Service of Security and 

Information. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Q. Wliat wuuld be Itie I'llVct if Ihe eutlro army 
ere kept cousliiiulv .m the mU-i-I? 
A, Its Bur'iiiise would be iiujiiiHsible, but it would 
ti: mined by ijhysiual hardship. To guard agaiust suf- 



iisiirdH 



e eudur- 



I'lut making undue 
uf Ibe Niildiers, use is made uf i-ovei'ing detach- 
H. whieli slii.iuld lie stroug cnougli to hold tlie eii- 
Hij- while Hie inuiii body is preparing for Jieliou. _ 

y. How is the sfH-iidly of an army provided for 
^ tiiK uiarub, aud at a halt? 

On the march the security of the army is pro- 
ld(-d for by advajiee guards, rear guards, and flauk- 
"g detachments; at a halt a cliain of outposts protects 
^4r(mi surprise. 
J y. The intoruialio 
[Ofwliat two UrndM? 



iUrv for a eonimauder 



1. Tbi. 



aling 



the 



geography, topog- 
tpliy, aiid rt^soureeM of tlie thegd-r of iiperatious. 

That which rehites lu Ihe streugth and com- 
mlion of the eueniy's fon-fs. and their position. 
fcvt-inewlK, and luorah', 

I Q. How are these two kinds of iuforuiation ob- 
Ined? 

[ A. Amnug military nalions, the first kind of in 
lation in now generally obtained in time of [leace. 
y The seeond rlnas of inforuiutiou is gaim-d in two 



a 



1. Frv-i. <;:es. -ies^-rrrir^ jNiisioiieis, newspa- 



V « «« 



« 
t^. ^^ hs: w :wl-d :.r :-i-r -rC-e^t iif troops; moTing in 

^-r-.r K-:* >':.':>*„'o .^'Ci-r: >-ii-iriLiij njjp^iik line ^nemj, 

A. T'Lvv a: .:.i2 ■.-•7"a:i/:v t^e tiuNum into confu- 

<>«:.. ;tji.-i :v:":.hI;«> .:t:!-uii:t>L ^^eioine defJojnuent for 

;•..::>:. .v:/.-.i; *>- r^r-L'-:^ Mt-'C^eiOiTtef. iiudgnifieant 

':v-d:-:< <-i :■: v tr.t r.v» v v/.il >*t-rt->-asilT delaiT the march 

.-^ -.iir ->;■..-.;.:- ^:y .--ov.s:!.^ :: :o hall and deploy for 

•I-.- r-'o"- 

v;. ii".^^ > :■:. ,;■.:"•." of rrxM«tps on the Diarchy 

A. i:.:': :i "'/.•.'i"i !* •.->/. s.r. .:..i';'.w^':f 'pu^/r^^ a war ^^ard^ 

Vt». ^V: J,: .,:•.; : . -: o*:;-:v:'s c-f ?iie adranee guard? 
A. 1. V. :T:-i.Ov f:r ::.r s^ev'-GTSiT of the main 

*l--!^ Iv ■:•/.■-:,: .: v/v.- "l.-r '.^;:'..■vlr-tll^: when the enemv 

«. To .-.'.T '/:.t >^;ly f-L? '*:>: r.*.,»-iiii bodr and pre- 

m 

.". To s-o-.r": ::.■..: ':.:.o. *:v.vvr^;;i:-.: ^ysints until the 

7' <•*",-*-- ''• m'- "<■'.'. .-.' r,-«-"r! n"» w^TsIn* find 

.■.:f!vr\: .i r.vV.vr.i: vv!:.: : . r .: *:. •;:i>ie :: ^s driren in bv 

t>. H^^w .i>-s Ti.-^ v7-:r rv.ov.A>:- srrength of the 

A. No ;i:'S*:'/.:-:e rv/.-: tot :V..^^ s:T\':^5:th of the ad- 
vaii' V smard »ar. l* '^-v-tr:, b-i: i: v^.rv.-s with the siie 
•*f :rj«r ::.:?.:n l*x5r. -:ue \>^;t> : of :::v r.^Aivh. the topog- 

rnT-!=T of tbr ooi:-;:'rT. and :ho r,a:T:r»f- of the memy. 

- • • •■ 

Ir a *-:«>5*^. rr.^«p>d •»nTitTT. ard asnic^t ar. enemr in- 
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ferior in numbers and morale, it should be less than 
in an open country, against a strong, aggressiTe en- 
k", or when tLe intention is to bring on a decisive 
■ piigagenienl, Witli a large force the proportionate 
strength of the advance guard is larger than in the 
case of a soiall column. 

Q. As a rule, what portion of th»? entire force is 
' assigned to tJie advance guard and to the rear guard 
1^ en advance — and what on a retrograde movement? 

A. As a general rule {subject, however, to a multi- 

[■ tnde of exceptions), we may ass iu:> the strength of the 

y advance guard to be one-sixth of the whole force, and 

the rear guard to be half as strong as llie advance 

guard. On a. retrograde movement the relative 

Btrecgtii of tlie advance and rear guards would be 

'versed. 

Q. Into what two parts is llie advance guard prl- 

' marily divided, and wiial is Ihe strength of each? 

A, Into the reserve and the vanguard. The reserve 
F {"oufiiMts of from one-third to one-half of the entire 
[■ddvance guard. The remainder eonstitntes the van- 

Q. Info what two parts is the vanguard divided, 
I and what is their relative strength? 

A. Into the advance party and the support: the lat- 
r ter being geni^rally twice as strong as the former. 

Q. How are these proportions varied? 

A, In large advance guards this proportion is 
I often different; the support, relativel.v to the advance 
f iporty, and the reserve, relatively to the vanguard, 
■Ijtnng considerably gi'eater. These proportions aw. 
f moreover, varied according to the most convenient 
snhdirisions of the organizations composing the ad- 
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*•■>«■ Kuard. Tbe; may be regarded as suitable in 

NMrt <rs»os. 

iVtir a iy[>ipal fomiatioa of a rompany of infatitr; 
im HO advnnt-e enunl, see Plale 7.1 

*i, M'lml liiav lie given as a typical formation for 
iIm' adrunee i>arty when the advance gnard consists of 
a i-oiupiiny? 

A. Tbe advance party, rousisting of one sM^tion, 
lltritwH furwiird « "piiiut" coustHtiug i>f three or foor 
IIM1I under a nuni-omnrlHSioned officer, (m each side 
a niiiiklug iirm\\i of four men marches aboat ISO 
tanln from Ihe niaiu mote to the right and left rear 
rcHIKs-t ively «f tlie point. Each tianidng grwnp should 
III* under a eorpoial or old soldier, and would haliit- 
nally march with two uien in front and one in rear of 
flie j;r'iii)i-Iea'ti'r, thniicli Hie formalinu ado;it<-d would 
ih']i<-itd upon cirrninHtaiices, The rewi of Ihe advance 
|iiiilv follows Kill .vanls in rear of the point. 

H. Ttow is the snp|Hii-t formed, and how does it 
niari'h? 

.\. The snpiiori (one section^ follows the advance 
parij' al a distance of 21HI yards, throwing out two 
llaiiliin{! gronjiR of four men eaili lo iis right and left 
front, iind noinewhat farther out than the flankers of 
(he advance patly. .\ connecting file, detachwl from 



iiipp" 



the advance ]>»ri, 
party and Ihe 
intelligence from 

Q. now IK Hi 
march ? 

A. Tlie n-Hcri 
of Ihe support, a 
Ihcni. The rescrv 



letweeii the advaUM* 
to aid ill the transmission of 
I the otiier, 
rcHerve formed, and how does it 

marehes ahout HflO yards in rear 
■nniiecting file marching between 
may throw flanking groups to the 
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COMPANY OF INFANTRY AS ADVANCE GUARD 
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trunt or tii tlie ffiiut and i-eiir, but, tlie groups being 
sliglitl.v farilipr out than those of the support, as a 
riile. tie reserve should be kept entire and well in 
bund. 

ii. Where does the main body march? 

A. The main body follows the reserve al 500 
yjirdB, Olio or two coHuecting ttles marching between 
the two bodies. 

Q. Are the distances (us given above) invariable? 

A. No, they are variable; bnt those from the sup- 
port to the reserve, and from the reserve to the main 
body, can not prudently be made more than 600 or 
800 yards, rpspeelively. in the case of so small a force 
an the one conHidered. 

Q. If the nature of the rimutry is svich as to 
render the use of flanking groups impracticable, what 
is done? 

A. Itoth the advance party and the support umvr 
forward entire, wilh the exception that the advance 
party is always jireceded by a point. 

Q, When man-bing in an open country, how may 
the advance parly be formed? 

A, It may be deployed as skirmishers, with con- 
siderable intervals, the support following in line of 
signads. The reserve should ordinarily Ije kept in 
eolunin. 

0. What might naidt if the distance of the ad- 
vance guard from the main body were too great, and 
what, if it were too small? 

A. If the distance were too great, the advanee 
guard might be forced into a heavy engagement while 
beyond the aHsistauce of the main body, and might 
t^ven be entirely mi oft' by an attack njion its llauk and 
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oil lUe other hand, the niHtaiice were not 
gresit enough, time could not be afforded for the prep- 
"aration nf fhe niaiu body for action. 

Q. Give a roiigli rule which will answer in most 
cases for deteniiining the distance of the advance guard 
g from the main body. 

A rough rule is, that the minimum distance 
ihonid be equal to the dpplh of the main body: as the 
me required for the rear troops to deploy on the ht-ad 
I the column would not be greater than that taken 
f the advance guard in falling hack. 
Q. When a large force is acting with energy and 
igressivenesB for the purpose of bringing on a bat- 
i, what is the rule? 

The main body must be drawn nearer to the 
""adTance guard, as the latter mnsi bo prompily 
BTipported. 

Q. How do the nature of the couniry and state 
got the weather affect tliis distance? 

If the country is full of defensive positions, 
inch as to admit of a sturdy delaying action on the 
(art of the advance guard, the distance may he de- 
In foggy weather, or at night, or during a 
L of rain or snow, the distance should be de- 
^ereased, as well as the front covered by the scouting 
•oupB or flanking parties. If. on the other hand, th'; 
liuntry is open, the weather clear, and there is danger 
? advance guard being driven back, the distance 
cast be increased. 

Q. WTiat important fact must be constantly con-' 
Idered in regard to the vangnnrd and the reserve? 

A. That the vanguard is fhe reeonnoitering part, 
fnd the reserve essentially the fighlinrj part, of the 
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tulvniui- Riinnl. Tbf n-tserre is iht-rerore lb<> first 
I«h1.v Hint i>'«llv th'tiiaiulsi time for depliivuH'iit. 

H- U) whuiD is thv vaii^iuinl i-^iuiuiandfd ? 

A. Tlif vahjninrxl shrxiltl alwujs be eonnnanded 
li,\ (lit <>IH«-4Y. <nh(V »)K>»hl bt- uinnnied, if possible, and 
ttirutxlutl \kitli » tlt-tathHl iuM(i t>f tlif region through 
mIiU'U IIu' f(ir«v is uHtrx-hin^. 

H. W'hnt i» (ho i-lm'f (ItttT of tfae i-unniiaridi^r of 
Ihr ViinKHaMl- 

A. T\* »■«> tUat llh- |ir\»(K»r road is taken: 1o i-aiisi- 
titH-^-iWrtr* r>'|>airs I" !>«■ luadf ta roads, bridges. iii>- 
)ir<Hi(*lH-« to fwrtis. etc.; and m see thai-tbe march of 
ltK> iidHiiiu is iioi. under anv «.-ir«.-«tiistiui€«s, udd^c^s- 
saril.v dela^t-d. 

(j. XV'here iUh-s tbe v^imiiutiHler of tbe advance 
"OHrd mar»lt? 

A. lie JK j^uetullv with the reserve: but. on n}i- 
linvM'hiuy (tH> t^ti«-tHV. shwild $^> wberx'ier his pn-semc 
U tutwt tKxtU^. He should al«:iv<? Iw montiied. if 
|vaetii-uble, even in Ihe i-use iif a suiall iidvanor guard. 

Q, What (|ualiti«>s dotw the comaiander of ifae ad- 
vam-e iruard nv^-d, and why? 

.\. f\>iirose. self relianoe, and ei»>»I judsoH^Dt. 
A tiuiid <tM<-er iu eittuiiuuid >*f aii adnuict? piard 
would suffer the i-uluiuu (t> be delavei] 1i\ small imrtir^s 
•if Ihe eiieiuv: it rtisb urn- wonid pliin^i' i&lt> i-noihar. 
niid HtiKhl Ihiis intintea- u|hiii his sti^-rinr a euorsa* of 
scliuB at tutal Tari:uiLV with his plans. 

Q. \Vhal xbould (he >-oiiiuiitiidiT of- (be advanee 
guard eondauallv ironsider and what, in general, 
shoo Id he do? 

A. He should i-oiitiiiuall> <i>nst4W the tne^>itrm_ 
aeceMarr for the seraritr ot the march, and I 
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idlj gaining reliable infnrmntion of tbe «>Demy. lie 
Bhould carefully observe the groiiiid. and ronsidw Ihe 
tuctical use that might be made uf it, and should baye 
a clear Idea as to what he intends to do in ease tbf 
-enemy is enronnlered. 

Q. What i» done wlien tbe advance guard halts? 

A. All a|ipr«af'b<'s should t>e reooonoitered and 
gnarded, and an offiri-r »hoiil<l be sent to get an ex- 
tended view from the highest availJible point. Dar- 
ing a short halt, each part of the advance guard re- 
maius in (he place where it is haltiHl. If a prolonged 
halt is con f em plated, it occupies gronnd that will 
furnish a good defensive position. 

Q. TIow is information conveyed from one part of 
the advance guard to another? 

A. By some code of signals. Bbcmting and un- 
necessary firing nliould be earefnlly avoided. The 
jMtint and nankera fire only wheu they are certain that 
they have been seen by the enemy and tlial he is not 
retiring. 

Q.. now dues a cavalry advance guaid cominici' 
with one conijiosed of infantry'.' 

A. It is similar in ila formation, except that the 
distances and intei-vals are greater. 

Q, Why are the distances and intervals greater 
in file case of a cavalry advance gnard Ihau in one 
composed of infantry? 

A. Cavalry possessing much greater mobilily 
\ than infantry', the different covering troops can be 
Bflfely separated from each other by greater distances 
in the former than in the latter arm. Moreover, the 
resisting power of cavalry is lens tlian that of infant- 
ry, 'and when ii cavalry advance gnard is driven in by 
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the vnetuT. the p^and is pa.s9ed over more rapidly in 
n^tn-al ili»u is the vas^ of a correepondiDg infantry 
fori*. Hence, in order to give each snccessive tiody 
in rear tini4> to prepare for action, the distances must 
neeessaril.T be greater for (-avalrr. 

(J. Why shoDtd an advani-e guard be compofied 
of all arraB? 

A. Becttose rwoonnittfring dot; can be per- 
formed more effii-ieutlt and more easily by ravalry 
than by infantry; because infantry has more resisting 
power than the caTalry; and because artillery is of 
great value in preparing the way for the- advance 
guard and in i-ompeUing the enemy to deploy at a 
dietance, 

Q, Hitw wonid the different arms be dlBtribnted 
in the advanc-e guard? 

A. The caTJilry wonid constitnte the vangnard, 
iiiid the infantry the reserve. Tlie artillery would 
hiiliitaally be with the reservf, though in some cases 
:i few guns might nmrch with the support, 

Q. How are engineers used with the advance 
guard? 

A. A few enginerra should march with the sup- 
port, to rejiair bridges, remove obstai-Ies, etc- 

Q. I'lmn what does the proporfinn of each arm 
with the advance guard depend, and when is each 
preferable? 

A. [t depends upon the nature of the country, 
(he object of the march, and the sfrfngth, composi- 
tion, and proximity' of the enemy. In close or moun- 
IflinoUK conntry. the proportion of infantry shonid be 
Increased. In an open country the cavalry shonid be 
Htrengthencd. If the enemy is strong and near, and 
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a battle seems imminent, tlie advance guard should be 
very strong in infantry and guns. If, liuwi-ver, it is 
desired merely to develop the enemy without serioufl- 
ly engaging, the advance guard should consist of cav- 
alry and light artillery (horst' artillery, if possible), 
as these troojis can be more readily withdrawn than 
infanti-y. In the pursuit of a beaten foe, or whenever 
tlie object is to follow and keep touch with the enemy, 
the proportion of cavalry should be as great as 
possible. 

Q. What should be done by the advance guard 
when the enemy is eneountcri'd? 

A. As soon as the enemy is seen, the advanci- 
guard must endeavor to ascertain promptly whether if 
has to deal with an outpost of a stationary force.au nd- 
vauee guard of a marching body, or a tliiuking detach- 
ment of a column. It should lose no time in discover- 
ing where the enemy's main position is, or how far 
away is the marching column. The relative numbers 
and position and the orders under which the advance 
guard is acting will decide the question of attacking 
or taking np a defensive position. The offensive is 
generally the best if an attack seems at all likely to 
I succeed. If it be decided to attack, the reserve will 
' reinforce the support if the defensive lias been decided 
■upon, or if the enemy is in such force that the advance 
gnard can not hold its own against him, it will be nec- 
essary to fall back slowly and stubbornly to a defen- 
sive position or upon the main body. 



1 H) h^lemvnifi of Military Science. 

CHAPTER II. 
Oi riH>sTS IN General. 

li. Wlial ;in» outposts, and with what duties are 
{\\v\ ihar^t'il? 

A. Outposts are dt^taohmeuts thrown out from 
a I'oirr w Uru hallod, for the purpose of protecting it 
li-oui surprisi\ lake advance guards on the march, 
outposts aio ihargi'd with the duties of observation 
aiul ii^sist a uri'. They prevent the rtn^onnaissance of 
the position l»y the eni'Uiy's srouts and patrols, give 
waruiu^ of the appioaili of hostile bodies, and offer 
suHii-ient n'sisiaiiri' to the t^neuiv's attacks to enable 
the main IkkI\ to piepari' for action. 

ii. What etfeii lias a system of outposts on the 
health and elticiencv of an armv? 

A. I'nbrokeu rest at night being necessary for 
the preservation of the health and efficiency of troops 
undergoing the hardshit»s and fatigues of a campaign, 
it is of the utnK>st importanre that the repose of the 

armv in eamp lu* bivouar should m»t be disturbed bv 

■ i. « 

nivdless alarms. The army must feel that the vigil- 
anee of its outposts enables it to shn't) in security. 

ii. Unw may the duties of an outpost be class- 
ititnl. 

A. Tin* duties of the «uit posts may be classified 
as follows: 
()bservati«»n : 

1. To observe constantly all approaches 
by whirh the enemy might advance. 

2. To watch, and immediately report, 
th<* movements of the enemv. 
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KesistauL-e : 

1. To prevent reconnaissauce by the 
enemj. 

2. Above till, to clit'ck the advance of tlie 
eiH'ULj- lung enough to enultle the main 
iKidy to [iR-pare for action. 

Q. Into what jiarts is an outpost divided? 

A. Into four parts, namely: 1. t^eulinels or 
vedett(«; Li. Tickets; ',i. Hupports; 4. Reserve. 

Q. Who oeeupy the liiii' of observation, and who 
the line of resistance? 

A. Tbc sentinelw or vcdeltes" fjccnpi,' Ibe line of 
ol'servaHon. They aiv wenl t)ut from the pickets, and 
supported by ttem. The supi>orts usually occupy the 
line of resistance, and are supjiurted by the reserve. 

Q. What are the normal dislaucea between the 
Bubdivisione of an (mtpost of infantry, of cavalry? 

A, In an infantry outpost the pickets are from 
100 to 400 yards in rear of the sentinels; the supports, 
from 400 to 800 yards in rear of the pickets; and the 
reserve, from 400 to 800 yards in rear of the supports. 
In a cavalry oulp<iBt the distance from the vedettes 
to the picket is about 000 yards, and the other dis- 
tances vary between the limits of 1200 and 2000 yards. 
' These distances can not be definitely fixed, as they de- 
pend upon many circumstances of ground, weather, 
and the nature and proximity of the enemy. 

Q. To what may the general plan of an outpost 
be likened? 

A. To an o])en fan, Ihe sentinels being along the 
outer edge; or, better yet, to a hand with the fingers 
extended and widely opened. A line along the lips of 
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tbe fiiigers would rti'iesent the chain of sentinelB; the 
tii'st joints, the line of pickets; the second Joints, the 
line of BupportBj and the knuckles, the line of the re- 
serve; while the wrist would represent the position of 
the main body. (Hee Plate 8.) 

Q; What porliou of the strength of the outpost 
is generally usaigued to the reserve, to the supports, 
and to the pickets? 

A. The reserve generallj consists of not less than 
one-third nor more than one-half of the entire outpost. 
The strength of tlie supports and pickets would con- 
sequently vary from two-thu'ds to one-hiilf of the 
outpost. 

Q. On what, does the sfrenglh of a picket depend, 
and what principle reguhiteK the strength of eiu;h 
support ? 

A. The strength of each jjicket depends upon the 
number of sentinels and patrols that it has to furnish, 
and the size of eacli supijort is regulated by the prin- 
ciple tljat il should be equal to the aggregate strengtli 
of all the pickets supported by it. As a general rule, 
line third of the outposts would be assigned to the re- 
serve, one-third to the supports, and one-third to the 
pickets and sentries. 

Q. What two systems of outposts arc there, and 
what are their general characteristics? 

A. Outposts are of two kinds: the cordon eystem. 
in which the entire front is covered with a chain of 
sentinels; and the patrol system, in which only the 
roads and other avenues of approach are guarded by 
sentinels, closely backed up by pickets, while the in- 
tervening country is constantly patrolled. The best 
results are generally obtained by a combination of the 
two systems. 
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H. Hi ate the requirements of a goud uutpusi 
[lOHition. 

A. Thf oiitjiOBt niDBt cover "the front of the ai-iu.v 
jiml ovcrlai] itH flaiiktu, unless the latter are secured bjr 
iiii|iiiwMiiliIe oliBindcs. .\ prominent natural feature 
nliiMilil Iji' wflccfed to mark the general line, such ae a 
ridj;i', a river, or the farther edge of a wood. The 
tiiiiHl raviirable yinsition is one which furnishes a good 
view iind llfid of Hre to the front, while alfordiiig con- 
ci-iiliucnl truni llic enemy and shelter from his lire. 

(i, Htiile whal fiiniishoa one (it the best, and what 
iiitc ijf Mil' wiirsi, (Mii|)iiKt piisitinntd. 

A. lliifof lliehf'Ht positions in u wood held at the 
edjie lowiird llic eai-ni.v. ;ind one of tlie worst is a wood 

t|. W lial wlmiild KeacTall.v Ije tlie shape of tlie out- 
jJOHt line? 

A. It should be convex towards tlie enemy, or 
straigtit with its extremities thrown back. Unless 
(lie nature of the ground compels, il should never be 
concave, even when that is the shape of the position 
wliich it covers. It does not necessarily confopiii 
ulrictly to the line of the position in any cas(^ 

ti- On what does (he strength of the oiilposf 
depend? 

A. Upon varioufi coTisiderationa. such as the na- 
ture of the country and Hie slrengtli, proximity, and 
character of Ihe eiiciny. In a country well adapted 
to defenne. smaller numbers suffice than in an o|)cn 
country. When the enemy is near and aggi'essive, 
the outposts must lie strong and vigilant. The 
sirenglh of (he outjiost will niso depend upon the plan 
of acMon determined upon in case of adacli. If the 
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ine chosen for the deployment of the main body coin- 

Bdee with the line of i-esistaiice of the outpost, the 

^atte^ force must be strong enough to hold the chosen 

position to the utmost. If it is decided to fall baci; 

ujion tlie miiiu body, the outpost not only may be, hut 

^^Kahould be, weaker than in thu former case, as a strong 

^^^nprce would be moix' likely to become compromised in 

^^^B serious engitgemeut than a weaiier one. 

^^H^ Q. As a rule, what is the maximum strength of 

^^Bui uutpoBt in proportion to the entire command? 

^^H A. As a rule, the maximum strength of an out- 

^^^}ost is one-sixth of the entire force. This proportion 

' should not be exceeded, except in case of absolute 

necessity, and it should he less whenever a reduction 

Ij is consistent with prudence. 

1^^^ Q. When the army is marching, from day to day, 
^^n'hat conalitutes the outpost at each halt? 
^^V A. When an army is on the march from day to 
l^^^ay, yie advance guard constitutes the outpost at each 
halt; but if its duties during the day's march have 
been arduous, it must be relieved, as soon as practica- 
ble, by fresh troops. 

Q. If outposts are required on the flanks aud rear. 
of what are they composed? 

A. They are composed of the flank and rear 

guards, when such guards exist in sufficient strength; 

otherwise such outposts are taken from the main 

body, which will also furnish them when the duties of 

J flank and rear guards during the day have been 

jeciaJly trying. 

" (Fora typical disposition of a regiment of infantry 
ming the outpost of a division, see Plate 8.) 
Q. In the disjMisition of an outpost, what atten- 
B paid to the different tactical units? 
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A. They should, as far as practic:abli3, be keitt in- 
tact. Thus, supposing Ibt; outposts of a division to 
rouHiHt of a regiiiieui of iiifuutvv, lln' reserve might ba 
composed of the tirsi battalion: the support, of two 
companies of Ibe srcoiitl batlalion and Iwu of the 
third, eaeli supporting the remaining eompauies of its 
own battalion, which would constitute the picliuta and 
sentinels. (See Plate 8.) 

(For a typical disposition of a squadron of cavalrj- 
formiiig I he outpost of a cavalry brigade, see Plate 9.) 

Q. How are Ibe ouljiOBts for divisions and bri- 
gades generally funiisliedY 

A. Kacli division will generally furuish the out- 
posls for its own front. In a large force especially this 
|irnni|ile may be advantageously applied to brigades. 
In this ['ase fhe outjiost of the division might consist 
of a battalion (four companies) from each of the threi* 
i)rigades, 

Q. What provisifms for the command of the out- 
post are made in this case? 

A. The oiitjiost of each brigade would be under 
tlie command of the officer commanding the battalion 
■■om|]OHitLg it, and would constitute a section of the 
gem>ral outposl. An officer should be detailtnl to 
command the entire out]n>st, 

Q, When is infantry jireferable to cavalry for 
outpost duty, and the reserve, and how may the two 
anus Iw advantageously combined. 

A. In an open country, in daytime, the duty i-an 
be best performed by cavalry. In a close country, at 
night, and when the enemy is near, infantry is pref- 
erable. The best performance of oatpost duly re- 
ijuires a combination of (lie two arms. Citvalry is of 
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tbe greatest value when pushed well to the frout as a 
ifcreen, but it vaay often he ndvaiitageoaet.Y combioed 
with infantry in the out|M)i<t proper. It mar thus 
(K-t-upy lookout stations too distant to be held by 
infantry, or patrol to a distance beyond tliL- outpost 
that wonid he im practicable for the latter arm. As a 
rule, when it is impracticable to use the cavalry as an 
advanced screen, its use with the outposts should be 
limited to patrolling and to furnishing orderlies, when 
necessarj', to the pickets, supports, and reserve. 

y. How should artillery be used with an outpost? 

A, Artillery is of great value to an outpost when 
it can he so posted as to command an impoi^ant road 
or defile and be at the same time heyoud the effective 
range of the enemy's rifle fire. When not posted to 
command bridges or roads, it should he with tbe re- 
serve, preferably near a road. 

Q. What considerations determine the distance 
of the outpost from the main body? 

A. The ontpoat must he far enough from the main 
body to Rive the latter time to form for action before 
the outlying troops are driven in. On the other hand. 
it must not be so far distant as to be in danger of be- 
ing cut off hy the enemy. The distance will also de- 
pend upon the strength that can he spared for the out- 
post line, the length of the line increasing almost in 
direct proportion with the distance. ' 

Q, What is the usual distance, aud what is the 
maximum distance? 

A. The supports (occupying the line of resist- 
ance) should he at a distance of about 3000 yards from 
the main body. This fixes the line of supports, at 
proper distances from which the other parts of the 
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"ontpoBt are established. Tlie maximum distaiiL-e 
t from aQ iiifaulry oulpost lo the body which it covers 
i about 3 miles, supposing the outpost to be of coii- 
siderablf streuglb and strougly posted. 

Q. How IB the outpost divided, and where are the 
sereral headi]uarterB? 

A, The officcp detailed lo commaud the outpost 
makes hie headquarters with the reserve, aud estab- 
lishes there his field telegraph or signal statiou. If 
the front of the outpost is considerable, it is divided 
, into sections of about a mile or a mile and a half for 
infantry and three miles for cavalry, and an officer as- 
[ signed to the command of each section. Each section 
( commander makes his headijuarters with one of his 
supports, and is under the orders of the commander of 
' the outpost. 

Q, What iiiBtruclions doi's the outpost corn 
mander receive from the commander of the forces, and 
what does he (the outpost commander) then do? 

A. The outpost commander receives from the 

I commander of the forces instructions as to the general 

I front to be occupied by the outposts, their object, and 

[ the amount of resistance they are expected to make. 

I He is also informed about the avenues of approach 

[from the direction of the opposiuft force, and is made 

" acquainted with everything known iu regard to the 

position and probable intentions of the enemy. He 

; then determines the strength of the reserve, supports, 

-and pickets; decides upon the distance of the line of 

resistance from Ihe main body, and selects a line of 

observation farther in advance. The station of the 

reserve is next fixpd. the poBitions of the supports 

pointed out, [ihues for the pickets approximately des- 
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iguatixl, »Bd (he geuemi line of tlie sentinels roughly 
indicated. 

Q. What in&trUftiuUB doee the oatpoet coiii- 
niauder );ive t» bis siiliordiDales? 
A. lie iuslrutts tbeai as to: 
1, The general front of the outpost Hue. 
-. The groHiid (o he oeenpied h,v eacli. 
'd. The poMitioiis of ueighborlug supports and 
pii-kelK. 

4. The niglit positions of the pickets mikI stip 
ports. 

5. ^Miat is kMiiwn of the enemy and his probable 
movements. 

fi. The approaches by which the enemy might 
advance. 

7, The direclion and method of patrolling. 

X. What is to be done in ease of attack. 

!l, flow flags of truce and deserters are tu }><■ 
received. 

10, The kind of reports required. 

11. \\Iiere he himself is fo be found. 
1-. Tlie couiitersign and parole. 

Q. \Vhen the outpost has been posted, what doefi 
ils I'omniander do? 

A. When the outpost has been posted, its com- 
iiiiinder nmkes his iuspection; orders such changes in 
Hie iiosiliona of supports, pickets, or sentinels us may 
weem advitiable; sees that the roads and paths leading 
from tbe enemy pre properly guarded; gives direc- 
lion» for tin- foi'lification of sucli parts of the position 
a« need strengthening; and is especially careful that 
tlie flanks nre sociin-d liy resting them on impiissable 
olisladcH, or IiT refusing Uiem :\nd protcL'ting Ihein bv 
ilelacl.mcnis. 
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ClIAPTEU III. 

Si;N"riNKi> AND Pickets, — Sui'I'oktk, Kkiskkve. — 
The Outi'Ost at Night. 

Q. How are afiniuels generally posted, a,iid bow 
may the gi-ougi ByHtem be used? 

A, Seutini'ls niiiat be so posted aa to liaye a good' 
Tiew to tUe front and Uaiiko, and be ponceiiled as 
raueli as possible. They do not walk their posts, but 
pemain stationary, being generally posted double, so 
tliat one man may go to examine any suspicious point 
while the other remains on post. They may also bu 
posted in groups. In the former ease the I'elicfn not 
on post remain wilii the pioket; in the laiter ease the 
gmup U(- com panics liie sentinel to his post and re- 
inainfi in ooueealment a short dielanoe behind him. 
When Ihe group system is used, a single sentinel for 
ent'b ftill suffice by day, but double sentinels should 
be used at night. As tiie group furnishes the reliefs, 
it should consist of three or six men. and every two or 
* tliree groups should be under (he charge of a non- 
t-om missioned officer. 

Q. >A^lat are the niiist important requirements of 
a good iMist for a sentinel? 

A., There should be easy eommunioation with 
neighboring sentinels and with the picket, and a clear 
view of all approaches, 

Q, ilow far apart may sentinels and vedettes be? 
—minimum and maximum distances? 

A. Renlinels are generally not less than 100 nor 
more than 400 yards apart — the less.T limit being 
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usually the miuimum for single BentinelB, and the 
greater limit the masimuui fur double cues. Ve- 
dettes may be as far as (iOO yards apart. But no 
definite rule eaii be laid down in tliis matter, except 
tliat tlie number of posts should be sufficient to insure 
a vigilant watch on all points at which the enemy 
might approach. 

f-i. How are the sentinel posts numbered? 

A. The posts furnished by each picket are num- 
bered from right to left. 

Q. AVhat are the general duties of a sentinel ? 

A. Sentinels should watch and listen without be- 
traying their own presence; but observation is the 
first cousideratioUj and concealment is of secondary 
importanoe. They must not smoke, and such conver- 
sation as may be necessary between them must be cou- 
diieted in a wliisjiep. The sentinel must not liavtj 
about him any glittering accouterments ; and, except 
in foggy weather or on a dark night, must keep his 
bayonet in its scalibard. 

Q. What should each si'utiiiel clearly under- 
stand? 

A. 1.. The countersign. 

2. The number 'of his own post. 

3. The number and position of his own picket and 
the name of its commander. 

4. The i)osition of the neighboring sentinels juid 
the examining post, where there is one. 

!>. The direction of the enemy and the probable 
line of his advance. 

G. The points to which nil I'oads, jiaths, find rail- 
roads in sight lead- 

7. The names of all villages and rivers in view. 
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8. The signals by which ho shoviUl cinnmiinifalc 
with the iilcbets or detached posts. 

The iirincii»al thing is that he should know where 
to look for the enem.y, and what to do if he sees him. 

Q. What persons are allowed to cross the line of 
sentinels, and what is done with the others? 

A. Oaly persons in the performance of diit.v with 
the outpost, or having authority over it. are allowed 
to cross the line of sentinels. All other people, with 
the exception of deserters and hearers of flags of tmee, 
are halted, not more than one being advanced at a 
time, and tJien condueted, by one of the sentinels, bad; 
to the picket, or detained until the arrival of the vis- 
iting patrol. If they refuse to halt, or attempt to 
eecape, they must be shot down. If there is a epe<'ial 
examining post, people are conducted to it instead nf 
to the picket. 

Q. How aredeserters from the enemy received at 
the outpost? 

A. They are halted at some distance from the 
post, and required to lay down thHr arms. The com- 
mander of the picket is at once notified, and he sends 
, out a patrol to bring them in. 

Q. When a flag of truce approaches, how is the 
bearer received by the sentinel? 

A. The bearer and hia escort fif he have one) are 
halted in front of the line of sentinels and ordered to 
face in the direction from which they came. Word is 
then at once sent back to the commander of the picket. 
"While the bearer and his escort are halted, the senti- 
nel must not converse with them nor allow them to 
reconnoiter. 

Q. Everything observed by the sentinel is "how 
coimnnnicated ? 
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A. It should be communiiated at once fo tlie 
picket, especial caro being taken to report promptly 
all indications of tbe eueray'n apin-oacb. If tlie senti- 
nel is satisfied tliat the enemy i» advancing to attack, 
lie gives Ibe alarm by liring. 

tj. What are tbe general rules in regard to aenti- 
iK'ls firing? 

A. W'Ik'u iTnuiodiate alarm is not necessary, fir- 
ing sbonld be avoided; it disturbs the rejiose of the 
troops, and if gi-ouudleas alarnit< are freijiiently given. 
tlie troops grow cureless and fail (o liced tbe warning 
wben real danger eomcR. Tbe senfinel, by firing, 
often needlessly alarms his own outpost, and gives a 
certain amount of information to the enemy by be- 
traying his own position; while by remaining hidden 
and watobing carefully be might be able to give a 
yiiluable report of the disposition of llie opposing 
outpost. 

Q. IIow are sentinels posted, and bow often 
sbonld tbey be relieved? 

A. It is advisable to keep the same men on tbe 
same posts, instead of rbanging tbem to new ones each 
time tbey are posted. For very important posts tbe 
iiKist intelligent men should be selected, and im don- 
}\\f |ni»ls tbe well -instructed and intelligent man is 
jibiced Willi one who is less so. The sentinels should 
be relieved every two honrs during the day and every 
hour during the night. In very inclement weather 
tbey sbonld be relieved every hour during tbe day. 

Q. How are vedettes posted? 

A. Vedettes, like sentinels, are posted in pairs, 
and for similar reasons. One is habitually 6 of S i 



yards to tbe right or left rear of the other; 
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rKstance would make tho horses uneasy, aud thus die- 
trat't the alteution of the riders, wiiile a less distance 
would eiu'ouiage conversation between the vedettea. 
Q. How may vedettes sometimes perform their 
But; dismounied? 

Wheii' cavalry is operating in a close or wood- 
l country, the vedettes may dismoTint, one holdinfj 
e horses while the other keeps watch. The horaew 
taay someflmes lie held behind the brow of a hill, 
vhjle a vedette, lying down, peers over the crest. 
Q. What is a connecting sentinel? 
A. When the sentinel post is not in plain view of 
iie picket, a connecting sentinel is posted at a point 
where he can see the post and be seen hy the picket, 
"t is his duty to transmit sit^nals from one to the other. 
iHiiC'cting sentinels are always single. A connect- 
ypg vedette is generally mounted by day, and alwu\N 
ht night. If dismounted, his horse is with the picki't. 
Q. What is a picket sentinel? 

A single sentinel posted at the picket to keep 
t lookout on the sentinels or connecting sentinels, 
tad report all signals made by them or any unusual 
icnrrence. In a cavalry picket this nentinel is dis- 
mounted. 

<). What are detached posts? 

They are small parties detached from a 
bckct to protect exposed points or support isolated 
lUtinels. They consist generally of from three to 
Jrelvc men, and are under an officer or non-commis- 
joued officer, according to their strength and the im- 
wrtance of their position. They are. in fact, small 
Ickets, and mnst act in concert with the i>ickets from 
S'hich they are tnkeTi. 
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Q, What jxiiutB may be advantageously held by 
detached posts? 

A. A bridge ou a flank might be held by a detached 
post. An isolated hill, affording a good outlook, too 
far to the front to be Included in tlie general Hue, but 
mar enough to be occupied without extreme risk, 
tihouM he held by such a post, communicating with 
Ihe oulpofit by signal. 

y. llow often are detached posts relieved, and 
what is reijuired of the men composing them? 

A. // praclicahle, detached posts should be re- 
lieved every six hours. They are not allowed to light 
tires, and the men are required to keep on their equip- 
im-Dts and have their arms constantly at hand. In a 
detached post composed of cavalry the horses arc 
kept couslaully saddled and bridled and held-by 
hoi'st-holdera, three-fourths of the men being ready to 
llgl-.t on foot. The sentinels or dismounted vedettee 
are posted close in front of the party. Vedettes may 
be pushed farther forward. 

Q. What is the usual strength of a picket, both 
infantry and cavalry? 

A. An infantry picket generally consists of from 
25 to ."lO men, and a cavalry picket usually varies be- 
tween '20 and 30. 

Q, How many double seutinels or vedettes does 
a picket usually furnish? 

A. From two to four double sentinels or vedettes, 
there being three reliefs for each post. 

Q. What regulates the strength of a picket, and 
what portion of the picket is used in patrolling? 

A. If detached posts are to he sent out from the 
picket, corn'sponding additional strength must b*; 
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giTeii it, and an allowance must be made for patrol- 
ling. The requirements fur patrulling vary bo much 
that the proportion of tlu^ picket to be used for that 
. purpose can not be fixed. Generally, about a third of 
the picket, should be used in patrolliug. In a close 
country,' the patrols, rather than the seiitinelB, should 
be increased; and at night the patrols are the jwinia 
pal reliance for obMi'ivatiim. There should be enough 
men for three patrols, so us to admit of oue patrol be- 
ing out, one read;/ to go out, and one resting. This is 
especially the case with a cnvalry picket. Tho 
strength of the picket will thus vary; but its miiUmum 
strength must allow six men for every double-sentinel 
post, three for each connecting sentinel, three for the 
picket sentinel, and at loaat three uon -commissi oned 
officers. These are the barest requiremeuts, without 
considering patrols. The picket commander should 
always, if possible, be a commissioned officer. 

Q, What aiv the niaxinmni and minimum fronts 
of an infantry picket? 

A, The minimum front covered by the sentinels 
of a single picket may be placed at 400 yards. The 
, maximum front, even when the picket furnishes four 
double sentinels, may be placed at 800 yards. 

Q. What are the maximum and ininimuni frontw 
of a cavalry picket? 

A. The front covered by the vedettes of a cavalry 
picket varies from 1000 to 2000 yards. 

Q. Pickets are generally about how far apart? 

A. Infanti7 pickets are generally from 600 to 800 
yards apart, and cavalry pickets from 1000 to 1500 
yards. All these distances vary with different cir- 
cumstances of trriinnd and weather; the distances 
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gjren above bare been foaod bj ex|ierieace to a&swer 
in niaiij- eatM-M, bat tliejr uiuxt often be materially 
cbuiigi-d. 

ii. Wbal liuc- i» Hif Gntt (-onsi deration in select' 
iug itie gnmiid f»r lli« i)Ut[Kti4t? 

A. Tlie line of resiuiaDt^e etionid be made the firot' 
i-oniijderation in neleeting tlie ground for the uul|>OMt: 
Ihen llic line of (ibitenation tdionld be fixed, the ptwi 
Ii<tn of llie Keuliut-lB regulating lliat of the pjvket!>, and 
not tlie rererw.'. 

(J. Wliiit are The itix reqniremeuts of a |;ierfei-t 
pit kef |«ml7 

A. I. Ii fbould be near enough to the sentinels 
to liivf (Iiciii prompt utipport, but not so cloee as to be 
involved In IlieJr diwint<-r if Ihi'j slioiitd be anrrtriseil 
uud HuddcnI.v ilrivn in; 

2. It Htionld be jiuKted on, and command, some 
roiile lending from tUc enemy; the largesi pickete on 
|]ie nioHf iniportani routes; 

^. It ulionld be in good defensive position, nboald 
have II good field of fire to the front, and should be so 
fur eoiicenled flint llie enemy could not dispover it 
without altflc-king; 

4. 1 1 Hlioiild, art far as conaistent with the forego- 
ing ref|iiireniciilB, he iu rear of the tenter of its line of 
HenlirielH; 

n. It should Iiiive free npproatthes to its sentinels, 
iieigliboHiig pickets, supports, and reserves, and 
slioiild have u gond line of retreat; 

(1. II HhoiiUI be i-lnse enough to the neighboring 
picketK for Miiitual su|)[iorl. ami i\ mutual flanking lire 
wtioiild 111' priivUled for. 

A [losilioii fnltllling all these refpiirements nan 
«fiireely be hoped for; the best position will be the one 
wliifh fuinilK the grenlesl p.irt of tliem. 
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Q. When aii iinpaswible obBtatle lies alouK ^ Por- 
tion of the front of tlic outjiost, wliat may be done? 

A. When an impassable obstacle, hucM as a 
swamp, lake, or stream, lies along a portion of the 
front of the oulpoRts. the stieiiKth at that part of tlie 
line may be limited to the rei|uiremfnts of observa- 
tion, the sentinels beiiig few, and (be chief reliance be- 
ing placed upon patrolling, 

Q. What are the genenU rules concerning fires 
with the pickets? 

A. Fires should not be lighted by a picket unlesH 
thi'j can he well concealed from the enemy. 

Q. What is rotiuired of the men composing the 
picket, both infantry and cavalry? 

A. The men composing the picket slack arnia and 
may remove their equipments, with the exception of 
the eartfidge-belt. Tliey must not leavf' the imme- 
diate vicinity of the picket, and must he ready to fall 
in at a moment's notice. Part of the men must be 
constantly nnder arms at night, and separated from 
the rest, who keep their arms close at hand while 
sleeping. If danger seems imminent, the entire 
picket must be awake and under arms. In a cavalry 
picket, or in the case of mcmnted orderlies attached 
to an infantry picket, the horses shonld be kept con- 
stantly saddled, and the bridles shnnld be taken off 
only for feeding and watering. Not more than one- 
third, or at most one-half, of the horses should lie fed 
at a time. 

Q. What do tlie supports constitute? 

A. The supports constitnte a force upon which 
the pickets fall back if driven in by the enemy, or with 
which (in except iiuial cases) the pickets mav be 
reinforced. 
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(i. W'liiit regulates the position of tlie aupporta, 
and what ahouhl he its general rwiuirements? 

A. The ground regulates their position, as they 
should occupy the line of resistance. The position 
selected should alTord a good general line of defense, 
ground uniforuily moderately good being preferable 
to that which is very strong in some parts and weak in 
uthfcfs. The supports should not be too far away 
frotn the pickets to rt'iider timely aid, nor so close as 
to he involved in their defeat if suddenly di-iveii iii. 
They should be located as centrally as practicabh? 
in reffrence to the pickets in tlieir front, and should 
]u-efi'rably he upon, or near, the main routes by which 
the enemy might advance. SometinicB the best line 
iif resislaJice lies t'loue to the line of observation, or 
even coiueides with it. In such caseB the supports 
may be close to the pickets or merged with them. 
One support is generally sufficient for two or three 
pickets. 

Q. What is reQuired of the men composing the 
snpport ? 

A. The support should have one or more sentinels 
or vedettes posted the same as a picket, but may relax 
to some extent the watchfulness exacted from tEe 
pickets. The men stack arms and are allowed to re- 
move their aceouterments (exceptiuf; always the 
cartridge-belt), but they are not permitted to wander 
away from the post of the support, and must be ready 
at all times to fall in. They are usually allowed 1o 
light fires, and may be required to do the cooking for 
the pickets as well as themselves. The horses with 
the support are kept in the saine degree of readiness 
as those with the pickets. No shouting or nnneces- 
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sary noise of aiiy kitul should be permitted iu auj part 
o* the outpost. 

Q. What are Cossack poets? 

A, They are small posts seut out directly from 
the 8upi)orts. Each of theee iioeta rousists of four 
men; namely, three reliefs of a single souliuel, and a 
non-commissioned officer or oLd soldier for the com- 
mand of the poet. 

Q. How many Cossack posts are 'furuislied by 
each support, and how are they placed? 

A, Each support fuiTinhea from four to twelve 
Cossack posts, which are placed from 300 to 400 yards 
in advance of it, and from 100 to SOO yards apart ; the 
smaller limit of distance in the caoe of very close and 
rugged ground, and the latter iu the case of very open 
ground. The sentinel is sttttioned from 10 to 30 
yarda in advance of the post, the other members of 
which remain concealed and keep him constantly in 
view. (Bee Plate 10.) 

Q, How often are the sentinels and posts relieved, 
and how is the piitrollinp done 

A. The sentincis are relieved every hour and the 
post every throe hours. One or two men may be sent 
from the ])OBt from time to time, to patrol to the post 
on either side; but, as a nile, all the patrolling is done 
from the support. 

Q, Bhonld eilher the picket system or Oossack 
poBte be exclusively employed? 

A. Not as a rule. A combination of the two is 
neuaJly preferable. If a wood or a broken piece of 
gronnd exists iu the line. Cossack posts would gen- 
erally be more suitahle; but on the open gronnd the 
ptcket system would usually be preferable. 
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Q. ^^"hat does the reserve confltitate, and of what 
does it generally cooBist? 

A. It coDstitutt-s the general snpport and pivot ot 
resistance, of the whole outpost, aud usuallr consists 
of all three aruiH. 

Q. flliat ronfii derations influence the selection of 
its position? 

A. It should be concealed from the enemy, and 
should be posted as centrally as jiracticable, so as lo 
enable it to move rjnickly to any endangered point. 
Jt may sometimes be divided i^ in two parts, to facili 
tate supporting th*- more adrannd bodies; and it 
should be upon the prinicpal line or lim c • f retreat to 
the main body. 

Q. What rules obtain in i-egard to the men and 
horses of the reserve? 

A. The fumea» in (he case of the supiiorle. The 
reserre is allowed lo light fires; and in rbe exceptional 
eases where fires are prohibited to Ihe more advanced 
parties, it nnist do the cooking for them. 

Q. When may the reserve be disjierscd with? 

A. In the case of a small force which can prepan- 
quickly for action, or when the main body bivouacs 
in order of battle, the resene may sometimes be dis- 
pensed with. 

Q. What is the objection to retaining the cordon 
svHleni at night? 

A, It would be uecesBarv either to increase the 
number of sentinels greatly, thns adding to the burden 
of outpost duty, or else to draw in the outpost line 
cloaer to the main body, thus contracting the front. 

Q, What syctem is gpuerally adopted, in its es 
»ential features, at nigbt: and on what is it based? 
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A. The outpost system of Marshal Biigeaud : 
geiiwally adopted in ilB esseutial features for nigtij 
This ia based on the idea that in lualdng a nigtit i 
tack, in auy but an exceptionally open country, 
enemy's movfuients must necessarily be confined ) 
roads and clearly defined paths. 

Q. Give the important details of the outpost sys- 
tem at night. 

A. If double sentinels are placed on the roads 
and paths, and closely backed up by their reliefs, the 
advanced posts thus formed will give timely warning 
of the enemy's approach in force. But the intervening 
ground must not be neglected, or hostile patrols might 
push through and reconnoiter the position. The 
ground between Ihe sentinels is, therefore, thoroughly 
patrolled, the number of men available for this pur- 
pose being increased by the diminution of the number 
of sentinel posts. Nothing more than careful obser- 
vation and warning should bo expected of the ad 
vaiiced posts, the duty of resistance falling first upon 
Ihe pickets, which should be nearer the sentinels at 
night than during the day, and should be in strong 
defensive positions on the roads, in rear of the ad- 
vanced posts furnished by them. 

Q, In cavalry oiitpoBts, where are the pickets 
posted at night, and what precautions are taken? 

A, In cavalry outposts, the pickets are placed on 
the roads, double vedettes being pushed out in front. 
The picket must be on the alert and prepared to fight 
on foot. Its position may be strengthened by bar- 
ricading the road; but care must be taken to leave a 
passage by which the vedettes may retire, and the bar- 
cle to the advance of the troops in rear. 
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ricade must not be so constnuted as to prove an obsta- 

Q. When are the chanjijes in the position of the 
outpost aiTanged and made? 

A. All ehan{?es in the position of the outpost 
must be arranged during daylight, and made at late 
dusk. Even if the cordon svstem is retained and the 
line is not drawn in, the positions of the sentinels and 
pickets should be changed, in ord(»r to prevent their 
possible cajiture by the t^neniy, who may have noted 
their positions during the day. 

Q. What change is made in the positions of the 
sentinels for night? 

A. The sentinels, who are habitually posted on 
high ground during the day, should b(» moved to lower 
ground at night, so as to bring an a])proaching enemy 
in view on the skv line. 
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CHAITER IV. 

Ott'lTOST PaTHOLS. — How OUTI'O^TS ARE Po»TED 
AND RklIEVKU. 

ll. (»f wluu two kiiHlH an- tin- outpost pati-ola? 

A. Viaitiiit; jmlrols and re<<niuoiterhig patrols, 

Q. \\'hiil ntv the cuuipoHitioii and duties of a vis- 
iliiiK jmtpol? 

A. ViHiliiif^ pulroU ntnunllj cousitiit of a uon-rom- 
iiiisBionH ofliccr and two op three men. They are 
neat ont from ttie ])ii'ket, and keep tip I'omniimieatkin 
Iiftween it and its Hpntinels and dftarUe*! poHtR, the 
neinliborinf!; piilii-ts, and tlu^ sapport. Thej examine 
any saspirious jfointB wliioh the sentinel can not in- 
spect winmnl K'*'"« ten far away fron\ liie post, take 
fliarne of pei-HOiiw detained by the sentinels, and re- 
lieve any sentinel who may he sick nr wounded. 

Q, When aie visilin^ palrols mainlv used, and 
what extent of front do they rover? 

A. ViHitint; jialrols are mainly nued at nifjbt. 
When the sentinels can be Been from the picket, the 
patrol wonid not ordinarily make the rounds, durin;; 
the day, oftener llian once each relief. .\t niplit. the 
patrol Hhonid not cover a front of more than 500 yardw 
ill itK operations. When the picket is weak, the tv- 
tiefs must he used an visitinn patrols. 

<J. What is the ohjeel of reconnoiterind patrols? 

A. The sentinels ■.'mud at-ainst surprise, bur the 
tiiforination they can ^jain in regard to the enemy 
Is jjencnilly very slitrht. This inf<a-matiuu luast be 
Rouftlit by n'coniioiieriTip patnds sent oat towards the 
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enemy, to watch liie movomeute, and, if poeeible, ex- 
amine his puHitioii. 

<J. \\'hat is Hie size of refonuoitiTiiig patrols, and 
Low far dci llicy j;ii licyond the line of Hentinels? 

A. ItfcimiKiili-rinf^ patrolB are (hither small or 
strong, A Kiiiiill [>afr(il varit-B in Biz<' from three men 
to a squad. If loniposed of infantry, it Bhoiild not, as 
a rule, advant-f more than half a mile beyond the line 
of sentinels at night; in daytime it may often prudent 
Ij advance farther. Cavalry itn generally used for this 
duty by day, and may push out five or ten miles, or 
even farther, according to the diacretion of the patrol 
commander. 

Q. \\'hat patrols should he nsed at night, and 
what must be constantly varied in regard to them? 

A. II is a good rule lo use at night the jtatrols 
■that have scouted the eaine rt^gion by day. Th^ time, 
direction, and manner of sending out patrols must be 
cOHHtantly varied, in order that the enemy may not be 
prepared to cut Ihem otf. A small patrol must ctm- 
Btantly bear in mind that its business is not to fight, 
but to observe. It should accordingly be careful to 
avoid engagements, unless ordered to take prisoni-rs. 

Q. When is the duty of a reconnoitering patrol 
best performed? 

A. When it comes hack with valuable informa- 
tion without having been seen by the enemy. 

Q. What are patrolling posts? 

A. They are small patrols, of four men each, 
which are somelimen used at night instead of the ad- 
Tanced posts in front of the pickets. 

Q. How does the patrolling post perform its 
duties? 
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A. It muBt not leave the road or path assigned to 
it; but it may either keep moving or remain stationary 
at the distance to which it is ordered to |tatrol. In tfa« 
Uller case a sentinel or vedette i» posted and the^ rest 
uf the patrol remains near at hand and well i-iiDi-t>al^_ 

y. From what part of the oni[H)6t axe strwng 
)>tilr(il8 liikeu, and how do they rary ia size? 

A, They aw generally taken from the support or 
■^••serve. They vary in size froin nine men to a t-iim- 
(mtiy or trtxtp: and if eoniposed nf Ii-as tbaa two 
iMjtuds. nuty l>e laken from a picket. 

Q. Huw far Iwm the line of seadnHs mar a 
•irMtc [iitrvl advanee, and how may tl i 
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and the Bubordinate ofiiccrB liaviug taken down in 
writing the instrurtiona of the outpost commander (if 
time ailmite), the force moves out, with an advance 
guard, to take up the designated positions.' The re 
serve and supports may each march independently 
from tlie camp direclly to its position; or they may 
march togelhor and lie detached from the column 
at Buitftble poinlw. KjiiIi hody moves to its position 
covered hy n point jinil llank-ing giwipH, and the pick- 
ets especially move with extreme vigilance. When 
the picket is baited, slightly in rear of the selected line 
of observation, two or more squads are deployed as 
skirmishers, with Hufficienf intervals to enable their 
front to cover api)rosimately the front of the sentinels 
of tJie picket, and are pushed forward cautiously to 
reconnoiter, being followed by the first relief of senti- 
nels. The picket commander halts on the line of ob- 
servation, and the skirmishers move on to reconnoiter 
in its front, not going farther than 100 yards if the 
coniitpy is close or wooded. When the relief comes 
ap, the picket commander posts the sentinels ijuickiy, 
the posts afterwards being changed as maybe required. 
Any tree, building, haystack, or other object afford- 
ing a good view should be occupied at once as a look- 
nut by two men, one of whom should, if practicable, 
be provided with a field-glass. Aa aoon as the senti- 
nels have been tentatively posted, the skirmishers are 
recalled and sent hack to the picket; after which the 
picket commander touches upon the nearest sentinel 
of the picket on his right (or left), and passes along 
his own liue of observation to the nearest sentinel of 
the picket on his left (or rightl. He assures himself 
that his sentinels iire in ]nmilionB best suited for obser- 
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vatioD and concealment, sws that the niimWr of 
posts does not exoeod the rei|um-mi-nis of efficient 
oliserratioii. and then returus to hU picket. He then 
posts such connecting and piefcet sentinels and de- 
tached posts as may be necessarr, details a [Ktrtion of 
the picket for [latrol duty, orders the picket to stack 
arms and fall out. and send^ to The commander of the 
ontpost or section a report of his position and dinpoi^i 
tionH, a('coin])anied. if jiracticable, with a hastv sketcli 
or map of the same. 

(J. After the piekct is posted, what does its com- 
mander Jo? 

A. After the picket commander lius sent in his first 
report, he visits his detached posts, and makes such in- 
spection of the ground as may be necessary to famil- 
iarize hiui with Hie roads, paths, and other topograph- 
ical fealnres of his position, bat should not go beyond 
reach of his picket. If he has not a map of the jtosi- 
tioii. he slionld make or have made as good a one as 
he can for reference, report, and giving instructions 
to snbordi nates. If streams or other obstacles exist 
in front of his position, he ascertains at what points 
rhey are passable; and lie mnst satisfy himself that 
the picket occnpies a post fulfllliug. as far as possible, 
the re(|nirenientB already set forth. He takes such 
measures in regard to strengthening his [>osition as 
may he reqnired by circumstances and be in coiiso- 
nance with orders received by him. He mnst be 
especially careful, to see that the picket post at night 
is prepared for a stubborn defense; and he must, at all 
times, consider what lie would do in case of attack. 

(J. When, at tlie ch.se of the day's march, Ihe ad- 
vance guard forms the outpost, what portions of it 
coiiHlitiite Ihe various parts of the outpost? 
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The advance party then funiislies tht pickets 
tid st^ntiiiels (being reinforced, if ueceeaai'.y, from the 
ppport iiiiiil tile two bodies are et[ual in strength); 
^ HUiipdii furuiaLeB the suppurtH; and the reserve 
istitiiteB the reserve of the oiitpoBt. When the 
lee fur camp w bivouac is selected, the advance 
guard inarches to itB post as au outpost in the same 
general manner as though detailed from cump. 

y. How is the defense of an outpost conducted? 
A, Tlie outpost should, as a rule, avoid unneces- 
sary movcmeuls lending to bring on an enfjafrcuicnl ; 
but if attacked, it should resist stubbornly, iu ..rilei- lo 
give the main tuidy time to prepare fur acUoa. The 
chief resistiince is geueriilly made on the line of buji- 
purts, lliuugli in some cases it uiiiy be best for the sup- 
fHirts lo advance to the line of pickets. In the former 
case, the picket usually deploys an skirniiehers, and 
advances to reinforce the line of sentinels; the whole 
line then falling Itack slowly ni>on the supports, tak- 
ing advantage of every defensive feature of the 
ground, and lighting rCBollitely. In order that the 
fire of the support may not be masked, the pickets wTll 
direct their retreat upon its flanks, inslead of fallinji 
directly baek upon it. The skirmishers I hen form on 
a line with the skirmishers of the suitport. In the lal 
ter ease, the pickets should be inlrenehcd. The sen 
tincls fall buck upon them, njoving towards Iheir 
flanks to unnuisk their Are; and the sa])ports ai-e 
brought up and deployed in the intervals between the 
pickets. lu eithi-r ease, the reserve is brought up to 
reinforce the inaips in front, as soon as the nature and 
|;tlirei-tion of the atlai'k become aiiparent. 
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r before dar- ' T 
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A. T1m-v iJioald It; utiAer anus an hoor fa 
break, as an attairi: U maei likdjr to tx-L-or at ^ 

y, WbpM is ibe txitpc^t rvlieved? 

A. The outpoet ia rrfievt-d at daybreak, in order 
tliat tl»t-r>r mav be doable Hr»igtli ou tlic outjKtst liii*' 
at (be tiuit- »h«s an attack is aiiwt lo be feared. 

ii. lifMTribe the manner of relieTing tlie ouiyost. 

A. The new reserve marclies to ibe i»obI of the old 
one, wberv botb rest vith anus staeked, and tbe new 
eoiuiuatider reeeives fr«m tbe old all infonuatiuD 
I>ofiB(v»e<f bT tbe latter in regard to the enemy, und 
till- standing orders f«r tbe reserve. Each sapport 
uiarebes to Ibc post of ihe sap[i«rt whieb it U lo re- 
lieve, and lK«lb )i:ap{Htrts rvst, while infomiatlwu and 
orders are turned over as in ibe ease of tbe resenes. 
When a new picket arrives to relieve ao old one, each 
Ktoude al ea»e while tbe new and tbe old commanders 
visit Ibe sentinels' posis together, followed b.r tbe first 
relief from the new picket. The old (.•oniaiander 
l>oiuts urit to tbe new tbe imjiortant topographical 
features of tbe vieinily. and the known or suspected 
|KwilioiiB of tbe hostile jtosts; and gives him all the 
iiiformiilioii that has been gaiucd in regard to the 
enemy. 

When tbe old Bentinels and detached posts have 
been relieved, tbe conimaniler of the old picket sends 
in a written reiwrt lo the commander of the oulpost or 
wclion, and (unless there appears lo be danger of an 
attack) mnrt-bes his picket bai-k to its support. As 
Koon as the supjKirt. has been joined by its pickets, it 
marches back To its reserve, and the entire old outpost 
r^-tnrtis to tamp; or each support may march directly 
back to camp as soon as il ie joined by ils pickets. If, 
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while the old wutjiost, or any part of it, is returning, 
the eneniy eliould attack, it muet be at once mart-hed 
back to the assistance of the new outpoet. 

Q. How often are outposts relievtd? 

A, As a rule, outposts should be relieved every 
twentj-four houi-s. 

Q. If the army is on llie march, when is the out- 
post relieved? 

A. As soon as the advance guard has passed the 
chain of sentinels. The pickets will not, as a rule, 
fall back to the supports, but will join them at some 
designated point on the line of march, in order to save 
the fatigued men from unneeeasary nmrdiing. The 
reserve follows Ihe rear of the columu, and Ihe siip- 
porta and pickets, united at designated rendezvous, 
form the rear guard of the column. 

Q. If the army is retreating, what does the uul- 
post form? 

A. If the army is retreating, the outpost each day 
(when practicable) fornis the rear guard. 
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real attat'k; aud tliia [onsidfration will detevmiiie the 
kind of troops to piiiploy and the hour at which the 
attack should niadf. If infauli-y he employed in the 
attack, it will be liai-d to break off the action; but if it 
he liol eniplojed, it will generally he niauifeBt that the 
, attack is not serions. 

Q. \\'hat are the advantages and .disadvantages 
of making a reconnaissance in force in the evening, 
and what in the morning? 

A. Jf it be ma<ie late in the afternoon, the troops 
may be withdrawn niider cover of the darkness; but 
if made at that honr, the enemy will probably suspect 
the true nature of the operation. If made in the 
morning, the enemy will doubtless believe it to he a 
serious attack; hut it may very easily precipitate a 
battle. 

Q. To what three serious objections is a recon- 
? in force open? 

. It often results in comuiitiing the troopf 
SO completely to action as to bring on a battle through 
the neceesity of bringing up other troops to their 
' assiBtance. 

2. The withdrawal of the troops in pursuance to 
^the general plan of the reconnaissance may often pre- 
i' sent the appearance of defeat, and thus injure the 
morale of llii'iirniv. 

ilwLiys .1 costly means of gaining infor- 
mation, 

Q. What is special recnnnaisance? 
A. Reconnaissances of this class have some lim- 
ited and definite object in view: to discover whether 
I certain point is occupied in force hy the enemy; 
whether a bridge is broken, or a tleflle is fortified; to 
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coQtained in the second classification. In fact, the 
latter classiflcatiOQ ia mainly for convenience of 
description. 

Q. For what purpose are exploring patrols used? 

A. To explore tlie region over which the troops 
are to operate. They report the condition of roade, 
railroads, bridges, rivers, woods, canals, telegraphs, 
villages, defiles, jjonds and marshes, springs and rivu- 
lets, valleys, heights, etc. 

Q. What should a patrol of any nature always do? 

A. A patrol of any nature should endeavor to note 
carefully the different features of the ground over 
which it passes, whether required to make a report 
op not. In every case a railroad fmiankment, a ditch, or 
any other object Ihat would furnish a good defensive position, 
should ie noted. Good camping-places should also 
' "always be noted hy exploring patrols. 

Q, What are reconnoitering patrols? 

A. Heconnoitering patroh are used to i-econnoiter 
the position and watch the movements of the enemy. 

Q. What are harassing patrols? 

A. Harassing patrols are for the purpose of disturb 
I ing and annoying the enemy, and thus depriving him 
L of sleep and rest. 

Q. What are expeditionary patrols? 

A. ExpediUonary patrols have for their mission the 
capture of sentinels or patrols, or the destruction of 
roads, railroads, or telegraphs. 

Q. 'S^^lat are connecting patrols? 

A. Connfding patroh are used to preserve com- 
munication between columns of troops on the march 
or between different bodies in battle. 

Q. ^^'hat are pursuing patrols? 
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A. I'uTsuing palrols h.iiig upon a retreating en- 
emy, and reuder piompt iuformatiou as to bis move- 
meuts, l(K-atiun, and morale. 

Q. What is the siae of the different kinds of 
patrols ? 

.\. Exploring, reconnoitering, harassing, expedi- 
tionary, and pursuing patrols may be either strong or 
small; (ouucctiug patrols are always strong. 

Q. What arm is geLeially best suited to patrol- 
ling, and why is the uniuu of infantry and cavalry on 
this duty not desirable? 

A. Cavalry is the best arm for patrolling. The 
composition of the patrol will, however, depend upon 
the ground to be recoiinoitered, the distance to which 
the reconnaissance is to be extended, and the hour at 
which the patrol is sent out. Infantry is preferable 
to cavalry for patrolling only at night, or in a very 
close and broken country. It is often advisable to 
attach a few troopers to an infantry patrol merely as 
mounted orderlies, but no further. union of the two 
arms on this service should ordinarily be contem- 
plated. When bicyclists are with a command, they 
will, on good roads, be valuable for patrolling. 

Q. What is the composition of a small infantry 
patrol? 

A, Experienced soldiers should be detailed, and 
if no non-comraissioufd officer is available, an intelli- 
gent private should bi' selected to command the patrol, 
and the others ordered to obey him. It is desirable 
that at least one member of the patrol should be able 
to speak the language of the country in which tht 
army is operating. 

Q, How should the patrol be instructed? 
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A. The patrol commander should be given clear 
aud definite iustz-actions in regard to the objei^t of the 
reconnaiBBance, what is known about the enemey, the 
nature of the ground to be reconnoitered, whether he 
18 to reconnoiter in one direction or in geverai, how 
lonp be is to remain out. where his reports are to be 
Hent, and. if other patrolH are eeut out at the same 
time, the particular route whiuh he is to follow. 

Q. How should the patrol be inspiected? 

A. The patrol commander inspects the patrol, be- 
ing careful that each man has the proper amount of 
ammunition, and that none are sick, intoxicated, or 
foot-sore. He also sees that the arms and accouter- 
ments of his men are so arranged as neither to rattle 
nor plisten in the sunlight, 

Q. How should the members of a patrol communi- 
cate with one another? 

A. By signals, either those of the Drill Regula- 
tions, or any other found suitable; and by whistle. 

Q. Every patrol should have what general for- 
mation? 

A. The patrol should have the general formation 
of main body, advance guard, rear guard, and tiank 

1, even when each can lie represented by only one 
man. f>n nearing the enemy, the patrol should gener- 
ally extend in line to facilitate observntinn. Figures 1 
to fi, Plate 11, give typical formations of a small 
patrol.* 
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tliroiigli tile point. To aseemble tlie patrol, llie com- 
maiider signals to the point lo Lalt, and moves up to 
it, followed bj tlie i-ear guard man. The other niMi at 
(inte close in on the point, conforming their jian- to 
that of the commander. 

Q. How does the patrol move? 

A. The patrol moves cautiously, hul not fimidly, 
along hedges, walls, ditches, ravines, etc., peeking iu 
every way to see without being seen. Jt h;ilts fre- 
(]uently to listen, and to make careful observation of 
the ground. 

Q. How should a patrol generally returu? 

A. It is advisable for a patrol to retupu liy a dif- 
ferent route from the one followed oti advance, if it 
be practicable for it to do so, as it thus extends its 
reconnaissance and lessens the danger of being cut olT. 

Q. What should the piitpol (In in regard to great 
roads ? 

A, (ienerally, (he patrol shonld avoid moving ou 
great roads and entering villages and inhabited places. 
But this does not mean that observation of great roads 
is to be neglected. On the contrary, they are the very 
ones that should be most carefully watched; for they 
are the routes that must be followed by any bodies of 
the enemy whose movements are really worth report- 
ing. The patrol, while moving across ticlds and along 
such objects as have been already mentioned, should 
endeavor to keep a constant watch on the great roads. 
luliabited phices should be carefully observed, but 
should not ordinarily he entered by a small patrol. 
At night, or in a fog or snow-storm, the patrol must of 
necessity move on the great roads, in order to avoid 
losing its way, unless if is moving over ground with 
which it is perfectly familiar. 
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y. What is the general rule in regard to a patrol 
halting? 

A. The [latrol should not halt to rest before its 
return, anless oircurastanceB render it imperativelj 
neces»ir>' to do sti. In sui-h <-asf it tdioiild rest in 
cuncenliueut in some place which offers advantages for 
defonse. and from which a retreat can be easilj' 
elteited. 

Q. If another patrol of the same army or anv 
frieodl^ force is met. what should be done? 

A. Tlie pati^tl commander ahoiild exchange infor- 
miition with it. and inform himself of it» strength, its 
destination, and" the name of its commander, id order 
that he may report the same on his return. 

Q, What sliould be done if a hostile patrol is 
discoTered? 

A. If a small hostile ptatrol is discovered, ft is 
generally better to remain in concealment than to 
attacli; for the noise of combat might cause enongh 
mischief to more than connter-balauce all that could 
be gained by defeating the hostile pjitrol, even if 
prisoners were captured. If the patrol is disirovere*! 
by the hostile patrol, and finds itself unable to es- 
i-ape without fighting, it should attack boldly, and 
should endeavor to lake prisonen*. If the hostile 
jiiilrol has penetrated so far as to make it probabh- 
that it has gained im[wrtant informatiou. an attempt 
shonld be made to ambnscade and capture it. If sur- 
prised, a patrol should fight resolutely, unless the en- 
emy were in snch force as to make resistance bope- 
lesfi. In the later case, or if defeated in any case, the 
patrol should dispei-se, each man making his way back 
to the rendezvous dewgnated beforehand. It should 
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tlieii. aftei- uuitiog:, continue its reconnaiasauce, send- 
ing one man back to the command witli a report. It 
should be an invariable rule not to quit the reconnais- 
naiire until some result hns been obtained. 

Q. What should be done if the enemy is near at 
himd and in force? 

A. If the enpmj is near at hand and in forue, the 
patrol must o]ien Are, and keep nji a lively fusillade in 
retreat, as the only means of giving prompt warning of 
impfnding dangpi-. 

<i. A\'liat should be done if the patrol falls into 
an aiiiliiisi'iiUi', and what if a hostile sentinel or patrol 
is suddenly encountered in the dark? 

A. If, notwithstanding its prudence, (Lo patrol 
falls into an ambuscade, it should boldly aHaik. If 
a sentinel or patrol of the enemy is suddenly encoun- 
tered in the dark, no answer should he made to his 
challenge, but the patrol should remain halted and 
silent. The enemy may think himself mistaken and 
pay no further attention. If the challenge is repeated. 
the patrol should sneak away as quickly as possible, 
unless it has orders to capture prisoners, in which 
case a sudden rush upon the sentinel might enable the 
Iiatrol to overpower him and carry him off before he 
could receive astsistance. If some members of the 
patrol can speak ibe language of the sentinel. IJiey 
may succeed in allaying his Kuspicions with a plausible 
answer to his challenge, 

Q, ^liat nuestion should be asked of civiliaus 
coming fnini the direction of the enemy, or whose 
neighborhood has been visited by hostile troops? 

A. Whenever Ihe approach of people is signaled, 
the patrol remains conccah d in observation. If they 
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prove to be civilianB coming from tbe direction of the 
enemy, tliey should be ijiieetioned carefully, as they 
may sometimes yive valuable iuformatiou. They 
Hbould be asked whelber Ihi'v liavt' seen any of the 
t-nemy's soldiers: when> (liey were, what tbej were do- 
ing: whether they were infantry, cavalry, or artillery; 
whether they were regular troops or militia; what kind 
of uniforms they wore; whether tliL' horsee and men 
.were in good condition, or seemed to be worn out and 
fatigued; how tbe tioope of llie enemy behaved them- 
selves; bow the road leadinft to the enemy is situated, 
and' its condition; whether tbe enemy has scouting 
parties out; whether he seems to be vigilant; whether 
he has taken any guides from the village, etc. 

Q. What should be avoided when questioning 
country people? 

A. Questions formulating a statement to wticb 
the person questioned may answer "yes" or "no" 
should be avoided. The ijuestions should bO such as 
to draw out a nan-ative from the person interrogated. 

Q, What precautions shunild be observed in ques- 
tioning civilians? 

A, It should always be borne in mind that the 
questions asked may be repeated to tbe enemy, and the 
questioner must, therefore, be careful so to frame them 
that they will not give a key to his own designs. When 
several persons are questioned, they should be exam- 
ined separately, 

Q. What should he done in regard to people going 
in the direction of the enemy? 

A. They should be halted, and never allowed to 
proceed, unless they have undoubtedly genuine passes 
. from proper authority. 
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Q. Il')w shoald guides be seWted aud treated?, 

A. If it lie De<!e»8ary t" take a gnide from amonj; 
the people nf ttie eoDlitrr. lie should be kiiidly treated, 
lull wiiriied lliat be will pay witb his life the penalty 
(if ri-earhery. He raiiBt always be carefnlly giiardtHl. 
mid iiiU8t not be dischar(;ed until there is no loiicer 
dari(;er of liis berrayiiig the patrol. So one but the 
i-otiiiuand(-r Khould eniiimuni<^te with the gnides. 
Urovei-H. peddlers, livery stable employees, andconatry 
doctoi-B will generally be the best guides. If a man 
fan be found who has served as a guide to the enemy, 
so much the better. 

Q. What precautions are taken by the patrol with 
reference to I'lini-ealmeiit? 

A. Whenever possible, the men romposing the 
piiirol Ntiould keep under cover. 

Q. How are t:roBft-roadB reeonnoitered? 

A . \\'lie!L I he patrol comes to a oroas-road, two men 
Hhniihl I e xeiil alon^; it on each flank until they come 
to ttie first turn, the patrol haltiug. If the men see 
nothing suspicious, they return, and the patrol pushes 
on. If anything suspicions is seen, one man rushers 
back quickly to the patrol, while the other remains in 
iibservation. If the patrol is very small, two men 
should be sent first to one side and then to the other. 
in preference to sending a single man in each direction. 

Q. How is a height recounoitered? 

A, In reconnoitering a height, if the patrol is 
large enough to admit of detaching them, one or two 
men climb the slope on either flank, keeping in sight 
of (he patrol if possible. In any case, one mJin moves 
c!iuli<maly up the hill, followed by the others in single 
file at Kuch distance that each can keep his prediH-essor 
in view. 
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Q. How is a defile reconnoitered? 

i\. On approaching a defile, if time permits, llie 
heights on either side should be recoumiilered by 
fiankers before Ibe patrol enters. If the heifibts are 
ina'^cesBible, or (ime is urgent, the patrol puBhcs 
tlirough, in singl*^ ftic, at double time, the diNtanci- 
being the same aa in ascending a hill. The same 
method should be adopted in reconnoiterinft a railroad 
cut or sunken road, 

Q. How is a bridge or ford reconnoitered ? 

A. At a bridge or ford, Ihe front of Ihe patrol is 
contracted bo aw to bring all men to the jiassage. Tho 
patrol then crosseH rapidly, and takes up a proper for- 
mation. A bridge is first examined, to sec that it is 
safe and has not been tampired with by the enemy. 

Q. How are woods reconnoltered ? 

A. The patrol enters a wood in skirmishing order, 
the intervals being as great as may be consistent with 
matnal observation and support on tlie part of the 
members of the patrol. On arriving at the farther 
edge of the wood, the patrol should remain concealed 
and carefully look about before ptisaing out to the open 
ground. When (here is such a growth of underbrush 
as to make this method impracticable, a road through 
the wood must be reconnoitered as in the case of a de- 
file, though not usually at double time. If iu this case 
cross-road is found, in the wood, the patrol must be 
,' SE^aembled and the lateral road reconnoitered before 
I paBslng beyond it. 

Q. How is an indosure reconnoitered? 

A. In reconnoitering an indoBure (such as a gar- 
* den. park, or remetery). the leading patrollers first es- 
I amiue the exleriiu", to make sun' that the enemy is not 
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coDcealt'd behind one of the faces of the inclosurc. 
Th(-y thcu proceDtl to examine the interior. Great 
i-are should be taken in reconnoitering and entering 
an incloBure, as an imprudent patrol niiyht find it a 
veritable IraiK 

Q. How ia a bouse reconuoiterod? 

A. Wbeu a house or farm-building is appi-oat^lied 
by a piiti-ol, it is flpat carefully rernunoitered from a 
distance, and if nothing suspit-ioua is neen, it in then 
approached by two men, the reat of the party remain- 
ing eoneealed in observation. If the patrol is large 
enougli to admit of it, four men approach the house, 
BO as to examine the front and back entrances simul- 
taneously. Only one man eaters the door, the otlier 
remaining ontwide to give the alarm, sliould a party of 
the enemy be couccaled in the house. The patrol 
should not remain in the vicinity of the house any 
longer ihan necessary, as information relative to its 
numbers and movements might be given to the enemy, 
if a hostile party should subsequently visit the place, 

Q. llow are villages reconnoitered? 

A. If the village is seen to be in posBessiou of the 
enemy, the patrol must be content with reconnoitering 
it from the outside. If the jiresence of the eneuiy is 
not ap])arent, the patrol should enter the village, 
being disposed in any way conforming to the general 
rule. A formation suitable in many cases would be 
in single file at proper distances for obHervutiou and 
support, each man being on the opposite side of (he 
street from his predecessor. The patrol should push 
through the village as rapidly as possible; and when it 
has reached the opposite aide, two of the party might 
be delached, if expedient, to repnter the village to seek 
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further in forma tiwii, the rest of the patrol remaining 
in Bome position affording good observation and secure 
retreat. 

If the patrol is strong enough, it should seize the 
postufflue, telegraph ofKcc, and railroad station, and 
sc'Oiire all important papers that may be there. If the 
patrol is part of an advance guard, it should seize the 
mayor and jiostniaster of thi> place, and turn them ovt-r 
to the commander of the vanguard with the papers 
seized. 

.^t night, a village must be even mnre cautiously 
approached \iy a small patrol than by day. The patrol 
should glide (hroHgh back alleys, across gardens, etc., 
rather than move along the main street. If there are 
no signs of the«;nemy, they should make inquiry. If 
no light is seen, and it seems imprudent to rouse any 
of the people, the patrol must watch and cajiture one 
of the inhabitants, and get from him such information 
38 he may possess. 

The best time for a patrol to approach a village is 
at early dawn, when it is light enough to see, but be- 
fore the inhabitants are up. 

Q. How are cities and large towns reconnoitered? 

A. As a rule, cities and large towns should not be 
entered by a small patrol, but should he merely 
watched frnm tho outside. 
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CnAI'TEB VII. 

DUTIKS OF THE PaTROL. ^INDICATIONS OF THE ] 

Enemv. 

Q. Uow is (lie recoil n a is sa nee of the lut'iny in 
jxisitioii c-ffffted? 

A, The patrol endeavors to aBcertain the direction 
and extent of the line of observation, liow its flanks 
are supporttHi, the jiositions of llie sentiiiela, their nuni 
ber, the number of pieliets, the place where ttie line 
nia.v be penetrated with the least risk of discover}', 
thcati-eiigth of the bust ile patrols, and therontfw talieii 
by them. It is also of (ii^e-it importance to aBcertaiii 
whether good roads extend lateral lybehiiid the i'nem;r'is 
pickets, as snch roads could be used by a force sent out 
to capture them. If the enemy's line of sentinels is 
I)enetrated, the patrol may, perhaps, ajtproach near 
enongh to the picket to overhear the countersign and j 
parole; but it must be certain that the advantage to be J 
gained is worth Ihe risk, as the patrol will be in ^ 
danger of capture. If a point can he found < 
Hank of the enemy's position from which a view ofj 
dispositions in rear of the line of senlineU 
tained. Ihe commander of Ihe patrol endeavors to ^ 
snch point, and, concealing his patrol near at I 
makes careful observation. The best lime for ( 
observation is at daybreak, and the selected ] 
should he gained before dawn, so as to enable \ 
jiatrol to observe the relieving of the outpost, 
inger the initnil remains, the more it will see. hut" f1 
■ will lie its danger of being discovered. The 
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pali-ul commatiilcr ehoulil hiive siilticieiit couragf to 
reniniii long enough to giiin valuable infornialion, and 
sufficient prudem-e to withdraw in timt f« escape 
t-aptui-e. 

If any importajit moveniente are observed, such aH 
tlu' withdrawiiig of the sentiwls, the changing of their 
posilions, pi-eparations for advance or retreat, etc., 
Ihe patrol cummander sends a man back at once with 
a report of whal-has been seen. 

Q, How is the reoonuaiBsance of the enemy on the 
rjiiirili effei'ted? 

A. If the enemy is nii the march, the patrol shoiilil 
couienl it»e!f chise to the himtih' coliirau, bnl far 
enough away tn eacajie discoveiy by the enemy's ftank- 
ew, <,"onHpicnouH places nhoutd lie iivoided, even if 
at some distance from the column, as lliey would prob- 
ably be carefully seapched. The beet place in a ditch 
or wallow, which will conceal the patrol and not be 
visible even at a short distance. The patrol carefully 
obBervea the progrt'ss of the column, noting its bceadth 
of frtrnt, its rate of march, and the time it takes to 
pass a given p<iiut. 

Q. How can the strength of a column lie esti- 
niiiled? 

.\. A niven point is jiassed in one minute by atjoui 
200 infantry in column of fours; by about Ifil) cavalry 
in foul's at a walk, ev, if in rear of the infantry, by about 
100; by about 200 lavsilry in fours at a Irot, and by 
about i guns if in rear of infantry, if the whole col- 
umn can he seen, and its length can be ancertained by 
llie known diwlam'i' helween any (wo points which it 
passes. i1(* slrength can at once be estimated by allow- 
ing 1 yard for every ^infantry soldiers. 1 yard f(u' each 
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cavalry soldier, and -0 .yards for each gun iir oaisaon^ 
An allowance of from one-fourth to one-half must I 
made for opening out, depending upon the state of the ■ 
roads and weather and the discipline of the troops 
composing the column. 

Q. What indications are furnished by boats and 
bridges in the vicinity of the enemy? 

A. If boala in great number are seen assembled 
on the bank of a stream, it is an indiuation of prepara- 
tion to cross. If they an; found burned, it is an indi- 
cation of retreat. If important hridyes are found 
broken, it is a sign of a long retreat. If at some dis- 
tance above the point where we are preparing to throw 
a bridge, large boats heavily laden with stone are 
found, it is an evidence of the enemy's intention to 
destroy the bridge and oppose tlie crossing. 

Q. What indicatioiis are furnished hy the flameB 
and smoke of the enemy's camp-flres? 

A. If at night the flames of the enemy's camp-fires 
disappear and reappear, something is moving between 
the observer and the flres. If smoke as well as flame 
IS visible, the fires are very near. If the fires are very 
numerous and lighted successively, and if soon after 
being lighted they go out, it is probable that the eneniy 
is preparing a retreat and trying to deceive n«. If llie 
Arcs burn very brightly and clearly at a late hour, ilie 
enemy has probably gone, and has left a di'tinlinn'iil 
to keep the flres burning. If, at an unusii;il lime, 
much smoke is seen ascending from the enemy's camp, 
it is probable that he is engaged in cooking prepara- 
tory to moving off. 

Q. What indications may be noted nf the arrival 
and departure of troops? 
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A. The rumbling of vehicles, crackiDg of whips, 
neighing of horses, braying of mules, and barliing of 
dogs often indicate tlie arrival or departure of troope. 
If the noise remains in the same place, and new flres 
ai-e lighted, it is probable that reinforcements have 
arrived. If the noise grows more indistinct, troops are 
probably withdrawing. If, added to this, the flres 
appear to be dying out, and the enemy seems to redou- 
ble the vigilance of his outposts, the indications of re- 
treat are vei-j- strong. 

Q, What characteristic noises are made by troops 
on the march, and at what distances can the various 
arms be heard? 

A. The noise made by a strong column on the 
march is distinct and continuous; that of a small body, 
feeble and interrupted. The distance at which the 
noise of marching can lie heard depends upon the na- 
ture of the ground marched over, the direction of the 
wind, and the presence or absence of other sounds. 
On a calm night, a company of infantry, marching at 
route step on a hard road, can be heard at a distance 
of 500 or 600 yards ; a troop of cavalry at a walk, GOO 
or 700 yards ; a troop of cavalry at a trot or gallop, ar- 
tillery, and heavy wagons, 900 or 1000 yards. 

Q. What indications are afforded by the dust 
raised by a marching coliimn? 

A. WTien infantry is marching, the dust is low 
and thick. With cavalry, the dust is higher^ and as 
this arm moves rapidly, the upper part of the cloud is 
thinner and disappears more quickly than in the case 
of infantry. The clouds of dust raised by artillery and 
wagons are unequal in height and disconnected. 
Hence, by noting (he length of a line of dust and the 
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iuteiviils iu it, the strength and composition of tbQ'l 
cohiniii may be estimated. The effect of the wind iai 
dissipating tlie dust must, Iiowever, be taken into c 
sideratjon. 

Q. What indications aie furnished by the refleOj 
tion fi'ora the weapons of marching troops? 

A. If tiie rertection is very brilliant, it is probable 
lliat the troops are marching towards the observer; 
otherwise, it is presumable that they are marching in 
tile other direction. 

Q. At what distance can various objects be seen, 
on a. dear day, by a man with good vision ? 

A, At a distance of tl to 12 miles, church spires 
and towers. 

At a diatanct? of 5 to 7 mili>s, windmills. 

At a distance of 3 to 2^ miU^B, chimneys of light 
color. . 

At a distance of 2000 yards, trunks of large trees. 

At a distance of 1000 yards, single posts. 

At 500 yards the panes of glass may be distin- 
guished in a window. 

Troops are visible at 2000 yards, at which distance 
a mounted man looks like a mere speck; at 1200 yards 
infantry can be distinguished from cavalry; at 1000 
jai'dsa line of men looks like a broad belt; at 600 yards 
the files of a Bcpiad can be counted, and at 4(tO yards 
the movements of the arms and legs can be plainly 
seen. 

tj. What are some of the conditions which cause 
an oliject to look farther or nearer than it really is? 

A. The larger, brighter, or better lighted an ob- 
ject is. the nearer it seems. An object seems nearer 
when it ha.sa dark background than when it has a light 
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one, and iluser to the observer when tbe air is clear 
■ thiin when it is raining, suowing, foggy, or the atnioB- 
pbere is filled with smoke: An objec:t looks farther 
off when the observer is facing the sun than when he 
has Iiis back to it. A smooth expanse of snow, grain 
fields, or water makes distances seem shorter than 
they really aie, 

Q. What information may be gained from the 
trail of the enemy? 

A. If the ground is evenly trodden, the oolumn 
was composed of infantry aloiie. If there are many 
printsof horseshoes, the column also contained cavalry. 
If the wheel ti-acks are deep and wide, artillery was in 
the column. If the trail is fresh, the column has 
recently passed. If the trail is narrow, the troops 
felt secure, as they were marching in column of route; 
if broad, they expected an action, as they were march 
ing in column of platoonn or companies, ready to de- 
ploy. If the fields on each fide of the road are cut up 
with many tracks, the cavalry marched on the flanks 
of the column, and the enemy was pushing on with his 
troops well in hand for action. A retreating army 
makes a broad trail across fields, especially before the 
rear guard is formed and the retreat is regularly 
organized. 

Q. What indications are furnished by an aban- 
doned camp or Viivonac? 

A They arc found mainly in the remains of camp- 
fires. These will show, by their degree of freshness, 
whether much or little time has clasped since the en- 
emy quitted the place, and the quantity of cinders will 
give an indication of the length of time he occupied it. 
They will also furnish a means of estimating his force 
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approximately, tea men being allowed to each fire.1 
Otlicr valuable indicationB iu regard to the length of* 
time the position was otcUpied and the time when if 
was abandoned may be found in the evidences of care 
or haste in the construction of huts or Hhelters, and iu 
the freshness of straw, grain, dung, or the entrails 
of slaughtered animals. Abandoned clothing, equip- 
ments, or harneas will give a clue to the arms and regi- 
ments composing a retreating force. Dead horses 
lying about, broken weapons, discarded knapsacks, 
abandoned and broken-down wagons, etc., are indica- 
tions of its fatigue and demoralization. Bloody band- 
ages lying about, and many fresh graves, are evidences 
that the enemy is heavily burdened with woanSed or . 
Bich. 

ti. What inferences may be drawn from the man- 
ner and bearing of the inhabitants in a hostile couutry? 

.\. If the inhabitants are gloomy and anxious, it 
is an iudication of a want of confidence iu their cause, 
or that their troops are distant. If they are excited 
and insolent, it is an indication that their army is 
strong and near, and that they anticipate success. If 
they are friendly and pleiisant in their dempanor, it is 
probable that the war is not popular, and that the Gov- 
ernment lacts cordial support. 
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iiPORTs. — Special Patrols. -^Cav alky Patkol.-^.- — 
The Cavalry Screen. 

Q. WliciL slionld rfjindis lie scni in, and what 
should be reported? 

A. Reports should be Kent in whenever anything 

of importance is seen, or anything happens which 

should be known to the oEBcer who sent out the patrol. 

Q. How shonld a verbal report be sent, and when 

I are such reports better than written ones? 

A, If a verbal report is sent in, it shouUi be in- 

' trusted to an intelligent man, and he Hhonld be re- 

, quired to repeat it before slarting, so as to be sure that 

he underHtands it. The man who carries the report 

elionld, if possible himnelf deliver it to the ofBcer for 

t whom it is intended. If the country is dangerous and 

i carefully watclied by tlie enemy, the same report 

should he sent in by several men, each taking a differ 

fnt route. In this case a verbal report is better than 

a written one, as the enemy can not get possession of 

. it by capturing the bearer, and the report of each man 

I will be a check upon the accuracy of the others. 

Q. What are the indispensablp qualities of a writ- 
ten report? 

A. Scrupulous accuracy as to facts, simplicily, 
clearness of diction, legibility of handwriting, and cor- 
rect spelling of proper names. Surmises should never 
be given as fads, and the person making the report 
should carefully separate what he him.self knows from 
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wli:il lias lu'cii told him hy others. Brt'vit.v is dtesir^'f 
l>lc. hilt nut ;it the price of obscurity. 
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Q. With what should the coirimander of the patrt 

he furnished? 

A, If pracUcablc, he should be furDiahed with { 
jmd of printed report blankB. The receipt should I' 
sifjrcd. torn oiT, and [iiven to the bearer of the repoiji 
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as Ilia vuucLfi- for its deiiver.v, A report, eitliou writ- 
ten oi- verbal, sliould invariably lie iiiiide whenever the 
patrol returns. 

Q, To what sliould the strength of u patrol be 
projjortionate? 

A. To the ot.jeet to be effeeted by it. It should 
neither be eo weak as lo be obliged io retire befon; 
small i><irtle» of Ihe enemy, nor so Birong as to attract 
attention. 

Q. Wlijit Hbonld always be speeifled, and with 
whiil ulioiild the patrol eonmiaijder be provided? 

A. The object for which the patrol is sent out 
should be distinctly fpecified, and the commander 
should be provided with a good map, by means of 
which he may select his route, 

Q. What is the general nature of the foruiaiion of 
a strong infantry patrol? 

A. The larger llie patrol, llie less secret are its 
movements, and the more nearly does its formatiou 
correspond to that of a columii on the inartb, or a line 
deployed for action, as the case may be. As a rulp, 
at least half the strength of the patrol should be in the 
main body; but its point, flanking, and rear groups 
each constitute a small patrol, and are each guided by 
the principles ali-eady laid down for the conduct of a 
small patrol, modified by their dependence on the main 
body.* 
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Q, How do the operatiouB of an expeditionary' 
patrol generally differ from a epicial i-eeonnaissance? 

A. Espeditioiii^ patrols are geuerally strong 
patrols, arthoiigh iii some cases tbe object in view maj 
be better attained by small ones. The object of an ex- 
peditionary patrol is always a special one, and tbe 
operations of a force of tbis kind generally differ from 
a special reconnaissance only in the size of the force 
employed. 

Q. What is tbe iiioHt fiivimible moment fur iiiiew 
tioning prisoners, and. why? 

A When they have just been captured. Tbey 
are then agitated and have not suflQcient self-control 
to deceive, and their answers at the place of capture 
may to a Certain extent be verified. Ruch is not the 
caiie after ihe lapse of some time aud in another place. 

Q. ]'.y whom are thi! iiriaoucrB (luestioned? 

A. Uy one of tbe officers of the detachment which 
cHptures them. Their replies are written down aud 
transmitted with the prisoners to the Department 
of Intelligence, where they are (luestioned more at 
length. 

Q. What is the relative value of different grades 
of prisoners? 

A. It is more desirable to capture an officer than 
an enlisted man; an officer of high rank rather than a 
subalteni; a staff" officer rather than a line officer. 
In brief, the object should be to capture those who are 
likely to [lossess the most extended information. 

Q. If enlisted men are captured, what should 
they be questioned abont? 

A. They should be (|ueslioned in regard to their 
regiments, brigades, aud divisions; the length of time 
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they have been iu the position; whether their rations 
are satisfactory ; whether certain oommandere are pop- 
ular and have the confidence of their men; whetlier 
there are many men on sick report; what news has 
lately been received in camp, and what the rumors are 
— in brief, all qnestiona calculated to elicit informa- 
tion in regard to the enemy's position, movements, and 
morale. If tact be exercised in questioning, nnicli in- 
formation may he gained; for Hie prisoner will prob 
ably consider the questions as prompted merely by 
natural curiosity. 

Q. When the object is the destruction of roads, 
railroads, or telegraphs, or the tapping of a telegraph, 
how should the expeditionary patrol act? 

A. When the object is the destruction of roads, 
railroads, or telegraphs, the espeditinnary patrol 
shoald generally be a large one; but in some cases a, 
small patrol may answer tlie purpose lietter, as it can 
move to its destination more secretly, and the use of 
high explosives gives it a great destructive power. In 
any case, the patrol should endeavor to reach its ob 
jeetive unseen, and part should be on the alert watch 
ing the enemy while the rest of the men are engaged 
In the work of destruction. 

A patrol may be sent out to gain information by 
"tapping" a telegl-aph line. In Ibis rase, a telegraph 
operator, using a small pocket instrument, taps the 
line and learns the messages passing over it. The rest 
of the men, carefully concealed, look out for the enemy. 
An expeditionary patrol for the purpose of tapping a 
telegraph line is generally a cavalry patrol, sent onit 
from the cavalry screen or from a raiding column. 

Q, When may harassing patrols he usrd? 
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A. IVLeii an army halts iu a poaitiou to await reiu- 
forcemeuls, or because of tliH irppsoiution of its chief, 
the opposiiig comniandor (even if his army be inferior 
in numbers) may (rften raise the morale of his own 
troops, and impair the courage and eflficiencj of those 
of Ills adversary, hy causing frequent alarms, destroy- 
ing the enemy's rest; compelling the hostile outposts 
repeatedly to rush to arms, and exciting their sentinelR 
to such a degree that they fancy a foe in every shadow, 
and imagine a hostile attack in every rnstling leaf. 

Q. Are harassing patrols small or strong? 

A. They are generally strong; for, their object be- 
ing not to seek information, but to annoy the enemy, 
thej must be prepared to fight. In some cases, how- 
ever, better reanlta may be obtained by rednring the 
size and increasing tlie number of the jiatrols. 

Q. What is the method of opnrating with a haras- 
sing patrol. 

A. If the" patrol is small, the enemy's sentinels 
should be shot down or captured in a noisy rush. If 
the patrol is large, the attack nhould be made upon the 
enemy's pickets; the object being the creation of alarm 
and the infliction of loss rather than the capture of 
prisoners. If many small harassing patrols are em- 
]iloyed, strong patrols sbonld be sent out, from time to 
time, to make vigorouB attacks on the pickets; as tbe 
enemy would otherwise (iiid it sufficient merely to re- 
double the vigilance of his sentinels and patrol to the 
front. The method of attack should be continually 
changed, and the point selected, the size of the assail- 
ing force, and the hour of attack should all be variable, 

Q. What are the nature and duties of flank 
patrols? 
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\. Tlicy are always alrong jiatrola, and usu;illj' 
' operate on roads parallt-l to Ihe line of march of tlie 
mam body. They ivL-oiLiiMiter detilee, farms, woods, 
etc., at somi' distniuT- from the flauks of the main col- 
amn. They usually ciiDBist of from ten tii twenty men 
(but may tontain the niuximuni strength of a. patroll, 
aud are generally detached for a specific reconnais- 
gance, with orders to rejoin the main body at a desig- 
nated rendezvous, when the object of the reconnais- 
sance has been gained. The patrol should avail itself 
of every practicable opportunity of communicating 
with the main column. 

Q. Wheu may flank patrola be called covenug 
patruls? 

A, Flanking pntiols of the maximum strength aie 

oftfu dctai'hed from a marching column to rccouuoiter 

and guard roads (Tuasiug the Hue of march during the 

pasBage of the main body. They are sometimeB called 

\ covering patrols. The forces cmploytd on this duty are, 

, however, generally larger thau patrols, and are cover- 

f ing detachments charged with the duties of a contain- 

L ing force. 

Q, What ai'e the essential ditTerencea between a 
I cavalry and an infantry patrol? 

A. Owing to the greater mobility of cavalry, the 

I distances and intei-vals eejiaratiug the scouts from 

each other and from the main body of the patrol are 

* greater than in infantry. In very ojien cnnntry the 

• cavalry sconts may sometimes be ua far as 1(100 yards 
L spart. Another essential difference in the conduct of 
V infantry and cavalry patrols, depending als > upon the 
i BUperior mobility of the latter, ia the detaching of 
I Bconts from strong cavalry patrols. These si-outs are 
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not merely (letat-bod after the- manner of the flankern, 
or even the flank patrols, of an advance guard; but 
work quite independently, joining the main body of 
the patrol at fixed rendezvous, or maintaining connec- 
tion witli it by occjiHioually sending in repoita to ita 
commander. These detached scouts nsnaily wort in 
pairs, QUO man being in command, and may be sent as 
far as live or six nules from the main body of the patrol. 
Each scout should understaad what he is to look for, 
and liow and where he is to make hia report. 

Q. Wliat cavalry soldiers should be selected for 
patrol duty, and what is required in their inapection? 

A. Intelligent and well-mounted soldiers. Befort.' 
starting out, the patrol is carefully inspected by its 
commander, who, in addition to seeing tliat his men 
are in proper condition and properly equipped and sup- 
plied, aesures himself that his hopses are in good ron- 
dition and well shod. The same precautions in re- 
gard to arms and aeconterments are taken as in the 
case of an infantry patrol. 

Q. What general rule may he piescribtd for the 
formation of a cavalry patrol? 

A. As in the case of infantry, Jio rules for the for- 
mation of the patrol can be positively prescribed, ex- 
cept the general and important one. that the patrol 
must always he so formed as to facilitate the gaining 
of information, and insure, if poFsible, the escape of at 
least one man if the patrol should he cut off. 

Q. ^"hat are the distances and intervals between 
the different parts of a cavalry patrol? 

A. The distances and intervals between different 
parts of a patrol depend upon circnrastances. They 
should not be so great that the commander conid not 
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eaeilj convey Ms c-yiumaud8 by voice or signal, and 
would rai'ely exceed 100 yards except in open conntry. 
At niglit, the flankers and detached scouts should al 
ways be drawn in, unleSB their couimunicatiiiu wfth 
the maiu budy of the pnti-ol is perfectly S) cured. 

Q, llow does a cavalry patrol coudiict itself 
night? 

A. At uight it mast rely mainly npon its sense 
hearing. Strict silence should be nmintained, and 
smoking should be prohibited. Each scout should 
watch his horse for indications of danger, not only 
night, but at all times; and if the animal pricks up 
his ears attentively or snorts excitedly, the warning 
should never be neglected, but the cause should be 
investigated. 

Q. Why must a cavalry patrol move along good 
roads, and wliat precautions should it take? 

A. Though eiercising the utmost vigilance, and 
endeavoring to avoid being discovered, a cavalry patrol 
mvst move along good roads. To do otherwise wotild 
be to follow by-paths and traverse difficult ground, 
where the horses would often have to be led. The 
mobility which giv^s a cavalry patrol its special valui^ 
would thus be lost, and the patrol would not be worth 
a9 much as one composed of infantry; for the horses 
would become a mere burden. The patrol should, 
however, always move upon soft ground or sward at 
the side of the road, if it be practicable to do so, and 
should always move with the least possible noise. 

Q. In what details of the reconnaiBsance of differ- 
ent kinds of ground do the operations of a cavalry 
palrol differ from those of an infantry p.atvol? 

A. The general manner of reconnoitering different 
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kinds lif grouud ia \\iv same as in tlie <'aae of iiifautrj' 
liutrula; Imt the fullowing details sliiiuld bi.' noted: 
Scouts should peep around every (iuruer or turn in the 
roiid before riding on. If they come to an object too 
extensive to be reconnoitered witUuut assiataiice, Ihey, 
must signal for reinforcemeuts, or one man must ride 
back aud report to the patrol commander, while the 
others remain in observation. If obstacles are encoun- 
tered on the road, such as barricades or felled trees, the 
patrol must, if poBsible, move round them and continue 
Its reconnaissfince. If the patrol can remove the obsta- 
cle, it does so; othfrwise, or if a bridge la hrikcn, word 
must be sent back, if a column is foilowiug. 

In ascending a hill, a scout should not. ride (juite to 
(he top; but, unless time is urgent, should halt at a 
short distance from the crest and theu advance with 
eaution. It may ofteu be Wfll for two scouts to ap- 
proach the crest together, one of theui diKuiouutin^ 
and reconnoitering the crest on foot while the other 
holds his horse. 

Q. If necessary to halt to feed or water, what 
places should be avoided, and what selected? 

A. As a rule, a patrol shonld not halt at inhabited 
places, taverns, etc.. or enter an inclosiire. If it is 
necessary to halt to feed or water Ihe horses, some 
secluded place almuld be selected, which could be 
guapdcd by sentinels in concealed positions. 

Q. Of what are connecting patrols always coni- 
posed. and how do they operate? 

A, They are always composed of cavalry. They 
kppp in the intervals between Ihc different bodies, and 
detach scouls to the front and flanks. The scouts to 
llie front w:i1ch the eiiemy: Ihose on the flanks observe 
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ill luuveiueuts and cbaiigee of posillon nf tin- hmlv iif 
Itroups nearest tlieni, with which they keep in couKtaiir 
^omm uniea tl on . 

Q. What are llie ciimpoBition and dulien of pnrsii- 
^Dg patrols? 

They are alwajB coiu]io8ed of cavalry, and may 
?be either small or strong. They keep on the trail of 
I the eneniy, do not lose contact with him, and keep 
f their own army fully informed of his movements. 
They should have definite ordtrs as to the distance to 
' which they are to pnrsue, and tlie matters which it 
y be specially dtsirahlt; to rcpoi t. Piirsoiug patrols 
must not be confounded with a jnirsning force follow- 
Bug headlong npon tlie hrels of a rooted army to com- 
■:jilfcte the destruction of battle. They merely follow, 
J^watch, and hang on an army that is retreating witiiout 
Vdeinoralizaliou, in order that touch with it may not be 
|:lost. 

Q. What is an officer's patrol? 
A. It is a piitrol under the command of a commis- 
J|;,Sioned officer, ((enerally varying in strength from two 
|ito ten men. Sometimes it consists of one or tw{» 
lOfftcers alone. 

Q, How far does an officer's patrol ordiiiiii'ily j;o 
■om the command from which it ia taken? 
A. Generally not more than six miles; but it may 
BiK'ealled npon to make very long and exhansting rides, 
tnd-the men and hoi'ses should, ther<'fore, be very care- 
i^lly chosen. It may go very much farther than the 
linary scouting patrols, depending while gone entire- 
y uiMjn its own rpHonrces, 

Q. When shonld a ]ia1 rcil sent out on a special mis- 
1 return? 
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A. It should fL'turn the moment its object ia ac- 
i-oni])]isLt'd, without undertaking other objects on its 
own res|)OLHibiIit.V. Care should hi" taken that nfithci" 
(oo many niiseions uor too great an extent of ground 
be assigned to a single patrol. 

Q. What [irecauHon slionid the members of a 
[liitrol take in regard to papers on tJieir persons? 

A. They nhould not have on their persons any 
papers that could give information to the enemy. 
They should commit their orders to raemoiy, and then 
destroy the printed or written copy. 

Q. For what duty are officers' patrols especially 
valuable, and in entering a village or town what should 
they do? 

A. Owing to the superior celerity and efBeiency of 
officers' patrols, they are especially valuable in seizing 
postofflees, telegraph stations, etc. In entering a vil- 
lage or town in the enemy's connti-y, the greatest Siifety 
is fopnd in the Bndden appearance and prompt disap- 
pearance of the party- The patrol should quickly gain 
the desired information, or seize the persons or docu- 
ments constiluling its object, and should disappear 
before the inhabitants recover from their astonishment 
sufficiently to appreciate how small, or how isolated. 
the party is. 

Q. How is an army screened on the march? 

A. By a veil of cavalry, which covers its move 
iiients. reconnoiters the enemy, and preventg him from 
gaining information in regard to the strength, disposi- 
tions, find designs of the force in rear. 

Q. What is Ihe distance of this screening force in 
advance of the main army? 

A. As a riLlc. Ihe sc'ri-cning force is ill least one 
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march in advance of Hie main army. When the ai-miea 
are concentrating, at the beginning of a campaign, the 
screening forte may sometimes be pushed many miles 
ahead; but when the armies bt'{;in Ihcir advance, the 
distance is usually ifduced to not more than ttfteen 
or twenty miles, diminishing on contact to five or 
BIX, and Anally disappearing altogether when taetiial 
operations begin^ — the veil then sepaiating. and uncov- 
ering the front of the army. 

Q. How is the front of each army I'orps on tin- 
march covered? 

A, Ab a rule, the frout of each army corps on tlio 
nutrch is cttvered by a brigade of chivalry, the fiMinl 
of -the cavalry brigade on screening duty averaging ten 
or twelve miles. When the brigade constituting the 
cavalry prreen is operating in an open vountry, one 
regiment constitutes the ri'serve, and is preceded by a 
squadron of each of the other regiments at a distance 
of about two and a half miles. These squadrons, con- 
stituting the supp<irts, are separated by an interval of 
not more than six miles, the reserve being situated cen- 
trally in their rear. About two and a half miles 
farther to the front is the second squadron of each ad- 
vanced rei;iiiient. either in one column, or in two col- 
nmns of two troops each. These are termed the iuter- 
1- mediate squadrons. They are separated by about the 
I'same interval as the sipiadroos composing the sup- 
L ports. About two and a half miles farther to the 
hfront, the remaininR sqnadron of each regiment is dis- 
tiributed along the front in contact troops, which are 
t-preceded at suitable distances by patrols, detailed 
either from the contact troops, the intermediate 
squadrons, or the supports. WTien necessary, these 
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patrols detach scouts still farther to the front. This 
formation inav be modified in many ways; the great 
requirement of the formation of the screen being that 
it should be able to get information of the enemy and 
prevent him from getting information in turn. On 
gaining contact with the enemy, the cavalr}' forming 
the screen should concentrate to fight; for the best way 
to screen an army is by defeating and driving away the 
opposing cavalry. 

Q. State the miles regulating the conduct of the 
cavalrv screen. 

A. The following rules regulate the conduct of the 
cavalrv screen : 

1. Explore the country well to the front with 
small jjatrols, which must not lose contact with the 
(*nemv. 

2. Keep the supporting bodies well in hand, so as 
to be able to concentrate rapidly. 

3. Alwavs maintain a reserve when near the 
enemv. 

4. Keep up constant communication between all 
jjarts of the S(*reen and with the troops in rear. 

5. Alwavs form and maneuver the screen with a 
view to beating the o])posing cavalry. This is the 
jjaramount consideral ion. 



CHAFTEE IX. 

KeAK Gl'AKDS. 

Q, Qow is lliL' withdrawal of a defeated army cov- 
iTcd ou tlio field of battle, and when does tbe duty of 
tbe rear guard begin ? 

A. Oil tile field itself tbi,' withdrawal is eovered by 
the artillery and cavalry, especially the latter when the 
ground favors its aotiou ; and it is only when the first 
halt is efi'ected fliat the rear guard can be organized 
aud a regular retreat begun. 

Q. Why is it tliiir a retreating army ran be pro- 
tected hy a fra.'tinn f>f llself? 

Q. Ilecause the enemy must change from order of 
, battle to order of march to pursue, and he can at first 
hrjng only the heads of hiw columns against the roar 
of the re( reoting force. 

<J, Why must a rear guard he organized as soon as 
possible? 

A. The rear guard must be organized as soon as 
I poSBihle, even at the expense of n delay comparatively 
[ sear the enenhy; for to trust to speed entirely in escap- 
' iBg would be to make such long and coiilinued forced 
' .marches as to ruin the efficiency of the army and dis- 
integrate it by straggling. 

Q. By what must the rear gnard profit, and what 
two courses of action are then open to the enemy's 
choice? 

The rear guard must profit to the utmost by 
' the aefensive features of the ground, and at every 
> opportunity take up a defensive position. The enemy 
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the iitain Imily, lo wliii-h it would nmimuuieate alarm | 
fludcoufiiHioii: and llif latter uiiglit uven Ih; compelled i 
til luilt jir.d lifilif for tlie jiroteclion of tlic rear guard, j 
<J. Wliat trooi>8 should be eelwted for the rear i 
giiiird, and wliat should Iw dtme to raise Iheir morale? 

A. The lieHt ti'o<i]is shonid he selected; generally j 
those whieli have suffered least in the battle, or which , 
have gained therein some loeal «uceeBH: and their ronr- ' 
Ule should he still further raised, if practirahle, bv ocia- 
sioual JiinhntteadeB or oGFenBive returns against the en 
_**uij-, whenever an opportunity of taking hira at a dis- 
' advantage ocenrs. 

Q. When, and how, should offensive returns be 
made? 

A. They are generally made when the rear gnavd 
rlosely pressed by Ihe enemy at a bridge, delile. or 
ford. They should not he pushed far; for their result, 
at best, can only be a moral one, and the diHtanee he- 
twwn the main body and the reiir guard must not be 
dangeronely increased. 

(J. What (|Haiitie8 should be possessed by the com- 
iHunder of the rear guard, and (briefly) how should he i 
conduct its operations? 

A. Hp should be as prudent as n man can be with- 
' (rat being timid, and as biuve as a man can be without 1 
' being rash. He should eonstantly present a bold front _ 
) to the enemy, and should ever be ready to fight, even 
• to the extent of sacrificing himself and his entire com- 
mand if necessary: but he sluiuld remember that the 
great duly of the rear guard is to gain time, and he 
should know when to withdraw. He should be able to 
i distiuguifli llie ciiciny'H jirep.-i rat ions for a seriouK at- 
tack from iiisigniflciini (lemniistrations, and he shouid 
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conipust'd of all three arms; but if Ibf-n' are enougli 
cavalry and horse artillery to admit of (lie rear guard 
being composed exclusivelj- of tliose arinB, it would lie 
■ beet, except in a \ ery close and rtigged coimtry, to leave 
tlie infantry with the main body. 

Q, How many guns should tLerc be with tlie rear 
guard, and what may tlieir effective use do? 

A. There should lie aa many guns with the rear 
guard as ran be effectively uKed and f reply maneuvered. 
The effective use of artillery may obviate the necessity 
of deploying the ofher arms of the rear guard, the de- 
pIo.iTiieut of the enemy at a distance being compelled 
by the fire of the guns. 

Q. How should the artillery of the rear guard be 
used, and what shonld be done if it becomes necessary 
to abandon the gnns? 

A. The fire of the artillery at short range should 

' as rapid as is compatible with its cool and intelli- 

{ent action. If it becomes necessary to abandon the 

HUB, the equipments and breech-blocks should be car- 

Q away, and. if there seems to be no hope of rtti^over- 

fiine the lost pieces, the guns should be burst and the 

IcaiSBOns blown up. The danger of losing a few guns 

^Rinst never be made an excuse for a premature with- 

"drawal. 

Q. How should cavalry be used with (he rear 
guard ? 

A. Thecavalry of tlierear guard can charge bodies 
► of the enemy that have been thrown into confusion by 
" tbe ardor of pnrsiiit, or by the ilr" of the artillery: but 
'.its chief reliame should be in dismounted fire-action. 
Q. How are the several amis arranged in a rear 
I'j^ltaTd comjiOROd of all arras? 
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A, Tlip iiifautrj sbdiild \>n witb tUe reserve, and 
tlie c:iTnliy witL tlie snpiiort and rejir |jart,v. If tliL' 
riivnlrj is nut iu siilficient sireuglh foi- the pntirp huji 
purl, the (leJitieiii'y uiiiHt, of t-uiirBe. lie made up from 
tlie infant j'v. The artillery shonld be with the reserve; 
but horne artillery may sometimes ai'i-umpauv the sup 
port. Tilt' engineers should lie at the rear of the re- 
SM've or at the head of the support. Machiuf-yimB may 
tve used with effect liy the rear guard. They should 
generally be with the 9up])ort. 

Q. ilow may a rear guard be described? 

A. As a reversed advance guard with more flank- 
ers. (See Plates 12 and 13.) 

Q, How is the withdrawal of the rear guard from 
action eseented? 

A. The maJiner of withdrawing a reap guard from 
action will depend entirely npiin ci re mas lances. Ab a 
rnle, only a portion should withdraw at a time, taking 
np. if m^eaaary, a new position, to cover the with- 
drawal iif the rest. The guna especially must not all 
withdraw at once, as the total cessation of artillery lire 
would betray the movement. Whether the with- 
drawal should lie by alternate battalions, or whether it 
shoiild begin at the renter or at a flauk, would depend 
itpoti the direction and progress of the attack and Ibe 
1o]iogra]>hy of ilie field, (lenerally, the infantry and 
a portiini of the guns withdraw first; and when tliey 
are again in position or fii rmtle, ihey are followed by 
the remaining guna and the eavalry, 

Q. What precautions ohould be taken to insure the 
right road being folliTwed by the rear guard? 

A. l"ninterrnpli-<i communipatinn must be main- 
tained between the several parts of the rear guard and 
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11 body. The road sliould be carefiill.v marked, 
that tlie i-ear guard may uol loae its way. 

Q. Why must the tlimks of a rear guard be guarded 
rith especial can;, and what provision is niade for pro 
fecting them from Burjiriae? 

A. Patrolling must bn carried on with vigilance 
and energy, especially on the flanks. Thf enemy, find- 
ing a firm front opposed to all his direct attacks, will 
uadoubtedly attempt to cut iu on the flanks, where, in 
2 1, always lie his most promising hopes of suceefls; 
r if lie can cause the rear guard to form fiont to a 
iBk, any assault by which it can be pushed oft' the 
1 will uncover the rear of the main body, and will 
e only less disastrous to the i-etreating army than the 
wtrnttion of the i-ear guard itself. Trompt notifl<'a- 
Q of attempts against the flanks should he given by 
Sie patrols (who are often warned of them by a diminu- 
1 of the enemy's forces following in rear), and the 
iar guard should then endeavor witli celerity to slip 
Mist the menaced jminl ; failing in this, it should form a 
rirong front towards the attacking force. 

Q. If the two armies are of approximately equal 
[strength, why should the rear guard have, at firsl. an 
dvflntagp over the opposing advance guard; and why 
(oes not this advantage continue? 

If two armies are of approximately eriiial 

Bjjtrenglh, the rear gnnrd will be about as stong as the 

S^dvanee guard of the force pnrsuing it. and llie advan- 

e of a good defensive position should give it n siine- 

"ify over the latter. But this superiority will be 

pily temporary at best; for the advance guard is re- 

eiving constant accessions of strength from the rear, 

e the distance between the rear guard and the main 
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b'ldv of the retreating force is i-ouBtantly increasing. 

C^. Id regard to what is tlie pui'suing army always 
in doubt? 

A. Tlie pursuing army will always be in more oi' 
less doubt as to the stri-nytb of the force which it finds 
btti-rinj:; its way, aud it must act with prudence, or run 
I'lie risk of a serious and ciistly repulse. The morale of 
lUe relieafing force is also a matter of uncertainty to 
the pursuers, and this consideration also foibids rash 
action. 

Q, Wliat adviuitage has the rear nuard over the 
ptir.iuing force in regard to the ground? 

A . II is not obliged to reconnoiter the ground over 
whiuli it has to march. All necessary information as 
to tlifc roads is fuiiiished from the front, a.nd a well- 
qualifled staff-ofttcer with the main body shimld fielect 
defensive positions for the rear guard, and furnish its 
commander witli a description (and, if possible, a topo- 
graphical sketch) of the same. The positions would 
be ridges, sunken roads, villages, woods, bridges, or 
defiles. 

Q. When should the rear guard make use of defen- 
Mive positions? 

A. "When it is essential that the army should put 
dintauce between itself and the enemy, the rt^ar guard 
niuHt make use of every good defensive position to de- 
lay the pursuers; but no halt shonld be made foi' fight- 
ing when the necessity of checking ihe enemy and gain- 
ing time is not imperative. 

Q. How long should the reiir guard occupy a de- 
fensive position-? 

A. The rear guard must not be tempted by the 
groat natural strength of a position to occupy it at the 
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fcxiR-nBeof being st'iitiratcd at loo great a distaucf fium 
Blie malii body, Dor to tiold it su long as to become com- 
uroniiH(?d in a regular i^ngagemeiit. The aiiioiint of re 
aistance to tie madi' lij Uie rear guard will depend uiion 
e jiidgniL'Ul of its I'oniiniiuder. or ou tlie orderB of the 
jp)UiDiauder-in-('hief. 

Q. To wliiit extent should tiic <-oinmander-iii-fhief 
BUK'l'ViBe theuperarions of ibe rear guard? 

At very im|Kjrtani piwitionK, he tihould join the 

r guard, if necessary, 8U]>Hrinteuding its formation 

: peBistanee, or even condutling its action. !t is 

;, however, never to interfire with the couimiUidep 

f tile reiir guard, if be understands his bnsinenB and 

nuR hi« part (u^ijierly. The nature of bis duty 

wiiiires lUa( he should liave even greater independence 

U-tion tlian tbe loniniander of an advance guard. 

Q, Wby do defiles oiler g<»od ojiporfunilies to an 

iergelic pursuer and to an able rear guard coni- 

[ander? 

A. To the former they afford a chance of culling 

Efthe rear guard by iulerjiosinga force at the entrance 

t the delile. To the latter they nPford a double oppor- 

aity of adniiniBtering a check to (be enemy, nlio is 

)nii>elled to narrow his front. 

Q. How may a defile be defended at the entrance'.' 

If practicable, the jmsilion at the entrance of 

e defile Hhould be convex towards tbe enemy, so as 

Aadmit of ready withdrawal by the flanks. In defend- 

bg a defile, tbe main body leaves a detaebmeni to hold 

^e heights on cadi side until relieved by the infantry 

rear guard. Tbe artillery is generally stalioned 

entrance of tin- d.-file. and the cavalry in (he best 

tosition for disiiHiiiiihd firi'-adion — alwayw ai thul 
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part of ihe line wliicli is to witbdraw last. A» sumi as 
the enemy has not only deployed fop atlaek, but is well 
comuiitli'd to the assault, rht- artillery fires its parting 
round of shrapnel, and withdrawa rapidly through the 
detile, followed by the infantry. The cavalry covers 
the withdrawal of the other arms, mounting at the last 
moment, and retreating rapidly through tlie defile, its 
retreat being protected, if practicable, by infantry skir- 
mishers lining the crest on either side of the interior 
of the defile. 

Q, IIow may a defile be defended at the outlet? 

A, The outlet of the defile always affords a bett 
position for opiiosing the enemy than the entrance; 
for in making a stand with a defile at its back, the rear 
guard runs the risk, in case its Hank is turned, of being 
cut oir altogelher. In making a stand at the farther 
side, the ai^iUcry is posted so as to rake the detili- ; and 
the inTantry, so na to bring a converging fire on its out- 
let, detachment-'^ of infantry also holding the crest; 
while the cavalry is stationed so as to be able to charge 
the enemy in flank as he emerges from the defile. 
Enough of the enemy should be allowed to puss to ena- 
ble Ihe assaull upon him to be more than a mere stroke 
at the head of his column; but the mistake of allowing 
too many to i)as8 would be a fatal blunder. Here the 
judgment of the rear guard c<mima.nder ninsl roiue into 
piny, and no rule or suggestion can aid him. The en- 
emy having been severely handled und thrown baek 
into the defile, the rear guard withdraws without delay. 

Q, Ilesides fighting, what measures should be 
taken by (he rear guard? 

A. All measures to impede his progress by bloek 
ing his |)iith, rh'stroyiiig bridges, etc. 
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Q. How limy villages be uliliaed by a rear giiiird? 

A. Thcj may bf fortifiid in some cases, but gen- 
erally it wilt be more expr-dieut to buru tbem, and thus 
place a bai-ricade of fire, so to speak, between the rear 
guard and the enemy; but this measure will, mauifeat- 
Iv, be of value only wheu the enemy is following close 
upon the heels of the rear guard. 

Q. What should always be resorted to by the rear 
guard? 

A. Any means of produeing suffering and incon- 
venience to the pursuers, such as to cause them to de- 
lay, should be reeorted to by the rear guard, stopping ' 
only at such measures as are condemned by the laws 
of war. 

Q. Are these negative measures sufficient in them- 
selves ? 

A. No. Tliey are merely lielps, and the safety of 
the retreating force must depend upon the resolute 
action of the rear guard itself. 

Q. What should be done with stragglers, and with 
the sick and wounded, with the rear guard? 

A. The rear guaid should collect all stragglers and, 
rompel them to move on, and it should not allow the 
sict or wonnded to be left behind, unless they prove a 
dangerous encumbrance. 

Q. At each halt, what is done by the rear guard? 

A. It chooses a good defensive position, and estab- 
lishes its outposts towards the enemy. 

Q. When an array is retreating by several paral- 
lel roads, how are the rear guards formed and com- 
manded? 

A. Each column will then have its own rearguard, 
each rear guard having its own chief, and all being 
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uuited, wlien praetkable, under the command of one 
common superior. Connection should be maiutainud 
between the several columns, and between the different 
rear guards, by connecting groups or patrols. 

t^. What are the duties of the rear guard on a for^ 
ward march? 

A. The rear guard should never begin its march 
until all the baggage has moved off. The provost- 
marshal aud provost guard generally march with the 
rear guard, which takes charge of all prisoners arrested 
by them. If marching iu a hostile country, the rear 
j^uard is charged with the firotectiou of the baggage 
from the forays of gnerillas. and if the country is suited 
to partisan warfare, and the enemy's raiding parties 
are enterprising, its duty greatly increases in import- 
ance. It should carefully watch the flanks of the bag- ■ 
Kage train with patrnlH, of a mimber and siae suited to 
the danger to be apprehended, and should be ready to 
repel attacks on the flanks as well as on the rear of the 
train. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Field Fortification. 

What is the'object of all fortification? 
So to streiiythen a positiou that the forceu 
occupying it may successfully resist or subdue their 
adversai'ies. 

Q. luto what two clasBea is fortification divided? 
A, Into Permanent, and Temporary or Field Forti- 
fication. 

Q. What are the subdiyisions of field fortification '! 
A. First, Hasty lutrenchments, by which an army 
in the presence of the enemy seeks to protect itself from 
the direct effect of his fire. Second, Field Works, for 
the temporary protection of important points, such as 
cities, arsenals, bridges, fords, and of military petitions 
in general. Third, Siege Works, for the reduction of 
fortified (lositions. These will not be considered in 
thia work. 

Why are hasty intrenchinenta indispensable to- 
' day, and of what do they consist? 

A. The intensity of fire of modern small arms 

makes some sort of protection absolutely necessary. 

and this protection can in the general case be furnished 

only by hasty intrenchments. These consist ordinarily 

■of parapets of earth hastily thrown up, whence their 

name. The parapet with its trench constitutes the 

I shelter trench, so called. All hasty intrenchments are 

1 of three types, according as the line protected is lying 

down, kneeling, or standing. The last two reiiuire, of 

^ course, more time in construction that the first, and are 
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resorted to only wlieu the position ia to be occupied foi 
a comparatively louy time. (See l*lale 14.) 

The principal function uf the shelter Ireuch, ae al- 
ready stated, is to shelter infantry, and to protect it 
against the tire of tbe enemy's infantry. So important 
is it now to have the protection of the shelter trench 
that all infantry troops carry intrenching tools as an 
integral part of their equipment. 

<J. On what does the location of trenches depend? 

A. I'rimarily, on tactical considerations; and sec- 
ondarily, on the nat ore of the ground. 

Q. What conditions should always be satisfied by 
shelter trenches? 

A. While afl'ording the most complete cover pos- 
sible under the drcnmBtances, tliey should have a free 
field of tire to the trout, and sliould not interfere with 
or hinder the quick resumption of the oft'ensive. 

Q. How is cover for guns and caisaoua obtained? 

A. Either by sinking the gun below the surface of 
the ground and building a parajiet with the excavated 
eajth, or by leaving the gun on the natural surface of 
the ground and building an epaulment in front and on 
the flanks. The first construction is called a gnn-pit; 
the second, a gun epaulment. 

Q. When are field works employed? 

A, When a position is to be heW for a considerable 
jieriod, and time is available. 

Q. What special conditions must field works 
satisfy? 

A. 1. They must afford protection against both 
rifle and artillery fire. 

2. They must be of suitable size for the garrison 
that is to occupy them. 
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3. TLey should Lave suitably coDstrncted case-^ 
mates to sliclter tbe garrison by night. 

Q. Deiiini parapet, trace, aud profile, and give th&'l 
names of tlie varioua itarts of tlie jirolile. 

A. A parapet is a bank of eartli thrown up to-1 
tover lilt' defL'ndera while tiring; the trace of a work i6f.J 
Its outline in plan, though the term is frequently af^fl 
plied to the horiKOutal projection of its interior crest^J 
(8ee Plate 15, Figure 1.) The profile ia a crosa-sei-tion oil 
the work made by a plane perpendicular to the interior j 
crest. (See Plate 15, Figure 2.) 

In tbe proiile, the various parts have received thq 
following names: 

((j) scarp, 
(h) rouuterscfirp, 
(I>) ditch, 

(i) interior slope of glaciH,.! 
(k) glacis, 
fl) trench. 

The intersection of the superior and of the interioffl 
slopes is called the interior crest; that of tbe superior T 
and of the exterior, the exterior crest. The tbicknesa 
of the parapet is the horizontal distance between these 
two crests; 

Q. What is meant by A traverse? by an embras- 
ure? by the command of a work and its relief? by the 
terreplein ? 

.■\. .\ traverse is a hank of earth inside a work to 
protccl some part of it from direct flre. Usually they 
me set at rifjlit angles to the interior crest of the para- 
pet, lo prolcct the latter from enfilade. An embrasure 
JM a ri'vetted opeiiiutr in the parapet, through which 
tii-M j-uns may fire. The command (if n work is the 



(a) banquette elope, 

(1i) banquette tread, 

(<:) interior slope, 

I (I) superior slope, 

(ej exterior slope, 

( f) berni, 
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height of ita interior crest above the ground on wbii^ 
it is constructed (vi, Figure 2. Plate lOj, Its reliff ii 
height above the botlom of the ditch (o, Figure 2, Piatft^ 
15). The terreplein is the surface of the ground insideT 
the work. 

Q. How, if possible, ahouUl tbe glacis lie with pfrj 
spect to the superior slope? 

A. It should be parallel to the superior slope, ial 
order to get the best flre-effect from the position. 

Q. Point out (Plate 15, Figure 3) the elements of a 
work with respect to the trace. 

A. With respect to the traces of various works, 
8 a salient angle, r., c, c are faces, 

s a shoulder angle, d, d, d nre Sanbs, 

6 is a reentrant angle, e, e is the gorge, 

f is the capital. 

Q. How are field works classified? 

A. Field works arf classified with reference to 
their trace, as: 

(a) Open — i. e., having thick parapets on the ex-4 
posed sides, the rear or gorge being open ; 

(h) Closed, in which the pnrapet is continuous; 

(c) Half-closed, which differ from the open in t 
the gorge is closed b,v obstacles, stockade work, 
shelter trenches. 

Open works have the advantage over closed, 
afllording greater freedom of movement to the defen^ 
ers, and in the event of capture, of being exposed i 
fire and assault from the works in rear. Closed worbl 
while afPording greater protection from assault, i 
liable to have their parapets exposed to enfilade or t 
reverse fire; beRides which, the available interior a 
is much reduced. 




Field Fortificaiion. - 

y. What is tlie ditferfnco between a fort and a 
redoubt ? 

A. A fort baa rwiutering angles, while a redoubt 
]ias noue. A fort can thus sweep ita own ditches by 
fire from its own parapets, but a redoubt cannot. 
From another point of view, redoubts are of much sim- 
pler trace than forts, and are therefore more easily 
built. 

Q. Explain what is meant by "sector of fire," 
"dead space," 

A. By "sector of fire'" is meant the angular space in 
ivant of a work that is swept by its own flre; the limit- 
ing space is usually taken at <>0 degrees, being 30 de 
grees on each side of a perpendicular to the parapet 
over which the flre is delivered. Such parts of the ter- 
rain in front of a parapet as cannot be reached by flre 
from the parapet itself constitute what is called "dead 
space," or "undefended space." Thus, in the case of a 
salient of 60 degrees, there would evidently be a dead 
space of (10 degrees. (I'Jate 10, Figure 1.) 

In Figure 2, Plate 15, the angular space e. /, g, h, i. If 
is called the "deadftngle," because it cannot be reached 
by flre from the pnrapet. Both dead space and dead 
angle diminish the offensive value of a work, and have 
to be corrected by flanking arrangements from neigh- 
boring works, or by such an alteration of the trace of 
the work itself as to provide a flre sweeping the ditchea 
and the dead spaces. 

Q. How may the defensive power of field fortiflca- 
tiona be increased? 

A. By the use of obstacles. These have for their 
object the holding of the enemy under fire while check- 
ing his ;i(lvanrp ntid breaking up his forniation. 
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Q. Whal t'oiiditioiiB should all obstacles siitiafy? 

A. 1, Tlicj miist be within the effective zone of 
the defenders' iire, and must be ao arraugod as to offer 
the least obstacle possible to tho tidvatice from the side 
of the defense. 

3. They must be concealed as tar as possible from 
the view of the assaalting pai-ty, so that this may come i 
upon them as a SHrpriae. 

3. They must be difficult of removal under Arc, and, 
if possible, should be of sueh oonstruction as will neces- 
sitate the use of tools not usually carrietl by troops, 

4. They should, if possible, be so placed as to be. 
secure from the fire of the enemy's artillery, and so con- 
structed that, if struck by his projectiles, they will 
suffer small damage. 

5. They must offer no shelter to the enemy. 

Q. What form of obstacle is inoet coinraonly used? 

A. ' The abatis. This consists of branches of trees 
about 15 feet long laid on the ground, butts to the rear, 
all small twigs being cut off, and all large branches 
pointed aud interlaced. The abatis should be 5 feet 
high. The branches are secured to the ground by 
forks, wire, or by logs laid over the butts of the 
branches. (Tlate 16, Figure 2.) 

The abatis most easy of conslruction is that made 
by felling trees toward the enemy, in such manner as 
to leave the fallen part still attached to the stump, the 
Iiranches being then pointed aa already described. 
(Tlate Ifi, Figure 3.) 

Q. MTiat are wire entanglements, and how are 
they constructed? 

A. These are obstacles consisting of wire wound 
between stakes about IS inches long, driven into the 
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ground about 6 feet iiiiovt. The ground should not be 
clt^art'd, as buslies, etc., increase the delaying elfect of 
the entanglement. The entanglement (Plate Ifi, Fig- 
ure 4) jnst described is ealied a low wire entanglement. 
Tlie high wire entanglement is constnicted in the same 
manner, except that the stakes are at least i feet long 
and are driven from C to 8 feet apart, the wire leading 
fi'oni the head of the slake to tlie foot of the one diag- 
onally opposite. The line of stakes in front and in rear 
should, if ])OSBible, bo finished off lite fencing, with 
barbed wire; the nae of this is not rproni mended for the 
interior rroes-work, on account of Ihe difficulty of hand- 
ling it, and of the great length of time eonseipiently 
necessary. (Plate 16, Figure 5.) 

Q. What are palisades, and when are they used to 
most advantage? 

A, I'alisades consist of rows of trunks of Ireps or 
of squared trunks, S or 10 feet high, jilante'd close 
together, and pointed on top. When material is at 
hand, ribband pieces should be spiked on the inside 
along their tops abont a foot or two below the pointf, 
in order to steady the row. Palisades are used to great 
advantage in the bottoms of ditches or to close the 
gorges of field works. 
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CHAFIER II. 

Marches and Soitly. 

Marches. 

Q. M'bj is marching so iiii]i(iitaiit iu a military 
point of view? 

A. Because lb(' niarcli is IIil' fouiidHtion ot all 
operations, and updii itw iiropec inTl'ormance depends 
theauccess of all military under! akin gs. 

Q. ^Tiat couBidcratioDs govern marclies execnted, 
first, at a distance from the enemy; second, within 
striking distance of bim? 

A, In the first ease, the comfort and convenience 
of the men must be promoted l»y all posHiblc means; in 
the second, all considerations of comfort must yield to 
the necessity of securing one's-sclE against um-xpected 
attack, and to that of being constantly in readiness for 
combat. 

Q. How should a large force be subdivided for a 
march? 

A. Into as many colnmns as there are roads ap- 
proximately parallel to the direction of march; theBs 
columns should take up as broad a front as possible, 
provided tliat they are not too far apart for easy com- 
munication, and for ready support one of the other, 
A division composed of all arms can with ense be 
formed in one column. In general, the march of a large 
force in a single column is attended with disadvan- 
tages, but in the movcnient of the vast armies of mod- 
ern times, it will seldom be possible to assign less than 
an army corps to one road. 
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Q. Ujiou what does the uuinbur of colinniis into 
which a force is divided for marching depend? 

A. Partly upon the number of main roads existing 
in the zone of march, i»artly on the distance of the en- 
emy, and partly on the immediate object in view. 

Q. On what does Ihe marching formation of troops 
depend? 

A, Chiefly on the breadth of the road. A main 
road may admit of infantry marching 6 or 8 abreast. 
and of two carriages side by side. Cavalry and horse 
artillery should not march on the same road as infant- 
ry, because it is fatigning to horses to reduce their rate 
to that of the foot soldier. 

Q. What controls the order of march of the ele- 
ments of a column? 

A, The peculiar eonditions uuder which the march 
is made, the fundamental piineiple in ail cases being 
tliat these elements are arranged from front to rear in 
the order in which it is likely that they will be most 
needed. Hence cavalry, aa being the most mobile ele- 
ment and the one whose special function it is to give 
timely notice of the presence of the enemy, should be 
well advanced to the front. The artillery, which be- 
gins the comhat, shonld be so placed as to be able with- 
out difficulty to come speedily into action; (he engi- 
neers should have ample time to remove obstacles and 
otherwise to further the march of the trops. Ijastly. 
the infantry shonld be so formed aa to assume combat 
formation with as little delay as possible. Tactical 
units shonld, as far as possible, be kept together, and to 
facilitate the march of large bodies, intervals must be 
preserved between them. 

Q. What is the average rate of marching for the 
three arms, the world over? 





I field 



For iofajitrr. frain 2.tii M 3 miles aa Itonr; fori 
artilltTT. 4; Tor cavalry and tiorse artUlenr, S.1 



' Th«fve rates assnmr- that imii. h<irses, and ruads are in 
^<>od cfiDclitiao. Uoreover. tbi- sixt.' of tljt.' iiduinn 
afftrts (he rate; olhi-r ttiinp* being i^iua), a small bodj 
lilt marcb faster tbau a lar^- Inidy. 

y, WTiMt is ibe len^h of hii flrdioary day'» nMrrb ^ 
tioder favorable iitoditinns? 

Frum 1:; In 13 mile?. At Ihe ootset uf a c«in-', 
paign. or of a prolon;^ inuTciutriii. man-bee shuald be. I 
if jraesjble, rery short, so as to gpt the m«ii and bors(« 1 
ETadoally into coDdiilfin. It i^ ecan^ly uecessary t^ | 
point ant tba). in ant i-at^p.ibeleogth as well as thoratc 1 
of a luan-b is influenccal by a rariety uf <-iindi(ioii3 
wholly indei>eDdeDtuf tlw-chariictfr of ibe troops them- 
e>elv^e. KDi-b »B Ihr neaiber. tb«- nature of the cooutry, 
the goodnesK or tiitdness of the mnds. the farititieB of j 
snpjily, fir. 

Q. What is me»ni by a for»-ed marohT 

A. ituc in wbirh iin estnionliuary fffort is de- 1 

I manded lo<-arryoatKon]e|tttrticularobjt>ct. For large ^ 

I tH«)ie>> of troope. any mart'li greater than 15 milee a | 

I vonld be a forced luarcb. It is nselefw to ex|t(-<-t 
' tro«>|i« not thoronghly trained and disi-ipliiied to carry I 
It a forced march. 
tj. What fin-nmwlances ulone will juntify a fon-wl 
I march? 

A. Extreme in-eessily, as forcwl marches serionsly 
iiijurt' Ibe fighting jHiwers of even the best troops. 
Q. Is coutinmnis nian-hiug possible? 
A. Xo; henct^- all columns on tin- mjircli ball for ' 
minutes, ^nerally ten. each hour, nnd fo: 
■ longer time once or tw-ici- during n longer nmrcb. 



f*\i' I v'.uwt- l;i • ir ■.i-r^'" !..>*, .11 jp'ipr T'l iy**'jnir die 

?*■•■•'-.■.'•* .V. ;>»■■ "•^ '«*i'ij:h' fr'.n: 'a- .ail Anil rain, omL Lo. anj 
m^*^ ^:. a::,Z/.^ *-:::o.': '.^ w^a^^rr nlII^*t be reaililv ac- 

. \ . f f f •>'^* i n . .- , in •' >i n r o n ru«^n t .« : rha r i*. ander r*x>f . 
r fi ^J ^' r '^^- rt ;H ; f ; '^^ ! r •': :'i Tfi .* ta Ti ♦ : #-<» a h i von a«! i n r he open is 
nhfivo\f\^y^\f-. bur rh^f prov*^-rb alwavs hold* that a bad 
f'finfourftf'iit i^. \t*'\\f-r than rh^r \yf-^r. bivonae. A roof 
iKff hu\\ ]tXhU-f^^ from wiful and rain, bat enables the 
iW'U tff rook itu(] to f-fit in comfort. 

^/. Mow rri,'iy rfir- fjitijnjf's of a march be greatly 

\f'HHCUf'l\7 

A. Ta n-rj Hiring nil flif- flf-rnents of one and the 
HJiMM* rohiinn lo \tv('Hi'VV(' ii uniform pace, and by dis- 
roiir;i|^ih^ Jill iJoiihU* liiric (»f nifn and trotting of horses 
lo iwTovrr IohI (liHtfinccH. The comfort of the men is 
niHo ^rinllv iiirrcfiHcd by finying assidiions attention to 
ii|»l»:m'iiil> iiiiiioi' ih'hiilH, Hn(!li nH regularity of meals« 
iilMiiKJniirr of wiijci', iiindincalion of Ihe march forma- 
iinii jirrni'ilinj;: lo (ho wonjlior and the season of the 
>onr, llir rondilioii oC clolliin^ and of foot-gear, and by 
(nkii)}.*. rnro ihiH iwirh nuui nnd horse has a good night's 
rosl. 

ij. Aro nlf;lH nuirrhos ovor nocossary? 

A. ThoN nia\ ImmiuhIo ntM'ossarv bv the need of ex- 
roiMional liaiHio, or b\ the operations of the enemy, or 



